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the country, as it is always to be observed in the navy,— 
a vast expenditure of money, which in a few years be- 
comes worse than useless. There was in colonial times, 
North and South, an era of good taste and of house- 
building adapted to the uses of well-to-do people. Com- 
fort, simplicity, and refinement were provided for and 
expressed in the old colonial mansion. It lasted and was 
highly praised until our own time, and is now displaced 
only when it cannot be made to conform to modern in- 
ventions and housekeeping. In many of our older cities 
it has been the fate of these mansions to be deserted 
by the class that formerly lived in them. In the old 
seacoast towns many a richly decorated dwelling-house is 
now the abode of immigrants. But this change in“the 
uses of the colonial mansion is entirely different from that 
which overtakes a, pretentious palace built not for com- 
fort, but for ostentation; not to express refinement, but 
to advertise the wealth of the owner. The sooner 
such mansions pass into the hands of business men, 
to be made useful, the better. One of the most signifi- 
cant things about these modern palaces is that for the 
greater part of the year their owners prefer not to live in 
them. 


& 


Ir is greatly worth our while, and a very interesting 
occupation withal, to watch the ups and downs, the 
ins and outs, of labor movements and Socialism in 
England and on the continent. Any one who can re- 
member the violence and the terrific upheavals in Europe 
in ’48 may see by contrast what an advance has been 
made in the education of both governments and people 
in the last sixty years. The evils complained of are 
not so brutal and tragic as they were then. The govern- 
ments resisting the will of the people are not so brutal 
as they were then (Russia not excepted), and the people, 
while more conscious of their strength, are less inclined 
on the whole to bloodshed and revenge. The socialists, 
for instance, in England, France, and Germany, seem 
to be marching on to victory with banners high advanced. 
Then comes reversals of fortune; the elections go against 
them; they call a halt and plan for a new campaign, but 
with little violence and no bloodshed, and with an in- 
creasing conviction on the part of all concerned that 
through strenuous action and reaction something like 


an approach to equilibrium will be maintained with ' 


little danger of final disaster. 
J 


THE Unitarian women of England are discussing the 
question of forming a league to be something like our 
Women’s Alliance. They are now in the preliminary 
stages of questioning and criticism concerning names and 
objects. The impulse to this movement came from the 
contact of English men and women with our American 
organization, which has, first as an Auxiliary society and 
then as an Alliance, proved itself an efficient helper in 
our churches and missionary enterprises. Our own Al- 
liance has, to a considerable extent, absorbed the former 
organizations of women in our churches, and has sys- 
tematized the work at home; while in other ways it has 
brought the women into relations with our general mis- 
sionary work. ‘They have made such a change that we 
should hardly know how to go back to a denomination 
without an Alliance. Some English women are afraid 
of the Unitarian name, and think it would exclude some 
women they would like to work with; but it need not have 
that effect, because for the things that non-Unitarians 
would be willing to work there are numerous associations 
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provided, and membership in a Unitarian organization 
does not prevent, but rather encourages, membership in 
all other organizations which work to any good end. 


One Way Out. 


We talk a great deal about what we call ‘‘the slums,” 
and lament the evils of overcrowding in the congested 
districts of our great cities. Some earnest and clear- 
sighted men and women are always working at the prob- 
lem, and are slowly finding ways:to relieve the pressure 
and improve the conditions of life for men, women, and 
children who do not know how to help themselves. 
Bolton Hall is one of the number who, with ideas of his 
own, with which we do not always agree, is trying to bring 
aid and comfort to the submerged population of our 
cities. But there is one plan of his already in operation 
which affords us great satisfaction, because it is in line 
with our own thinking and writing for many years. He 
says the way to relieve the congestion is to relieve it. 
That is, to take the people out of the districts where the 
pressure is so great and transfer them to those vacant 
spaces where there is room, light, fresh air, pure water, 
and the soil in which they may delve and out of which they 
may make a living. He has written a book called “‘A 
Little Land and a Living,” which, we think, is not a bit of 
literature to be treated in a brief review: it is rather a 
clean cut into a dangerous inflammation of the body 
politic. If his plan were generally adopted and pushed 
to the utmost, help and blessing would come to innumer- 
able hopeless people who are now doomed to perish, 
crushed by a fate they do not understand and cannot 
resist. 

Mr. Hall has himself tried the experiment, and in this 
book brings together many instances and proofs to show 
that, by intensive cultivation, an acre of land may be 
made to sustain a large family in comfort. He does not 
advise people without experience to cultivate farms in 
the traditional fashion. There are too many abandoned 
farms which show that, as ordinarily carried on, farming 
is a poor business. The old ways are discredited, but 
there are new ways easily taught, by which men, women, 
and children can raise fruits, vegetables, and flowers, 
camping out, if necessary, on the land, and so attaining 


to the greatest blessing which can be offered to them; ° 


that is; liberty. The purpose which must be the in- 
spiration of any such movement on a large scale will not 
be the expectation of making of these people better and 
more successful wage-earners. Something vastly better 
than that is in sight. It is possible to emancipate them, 
to realize that ancient dream of a peaceful civilization 
when every man shall sit under his own vine and fig- 
tree. The plan looks toward the regeneration of the in- 
dividual; to making him an independent producer, earn- 
ing his living in the most cheerful way and with the most 
healthful conditions. ‘‘On an acre of land even a dunce 
who is willing to work can raise three hundred bushels of 
onions.”’ ‘This is not the work of fhe Man with the Hoe. 
It is the work of the man who uses plenty of fertilizer and 
modern implements. 

We are constantly deluded by the statistics about 
wealth and wealthy men, but the fact is that unknown 
billions of wealth are represented by the soil and by the 
annual products of the soil. It has been estimated that 
the value of the farms of the country in a few years in- 
creased by five billions of dollars, and that in 1900 the 
food products and other raw materials produced in this 
country amounted to nearly four billions of dollars. The 
wage-earners, of whom we hear so much, are mainly con- 
cerned in the secondary processes of manufacture. They 
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really produce nothing. They transform raw materials 
into manufactured articles. But their work and their 
wages would vanish if there were not millions of people 
engaged in the cultivation of the soil. Out of the soil 
comes everything that we eat and wear and everything 
which is wrought into the habitations of the people and 
the commodities with which commerce deals. 

Mr. Hall cites from all parts of the country instances 
where poor men have quickly become independent and 
happy, sometimes by leasing or buying old buildings and 
restoring them with the profits of their labor, sometimes 
by living in tents, with a marked gain in health and an 
astonishing gain in independence. and self-respect. One 
advantage of this home-making is that the worker has 
much time which he can use while his crops are growing. 
There is a record of one garden of half an acre in Pennsyl- 
vania which fed a large family, provided vegetables and 
fruit for winter canning, and furnished three hundred 
dollars worth of surplus products for the market. 

To make this plan effective, three things are necessary : 
to find men, women, and children willing, if not glad, to 
work out. of doors on the soil; then to provide teachers 
who will give them the proper instruction, showing them 
the advantages of this kind of life and how to begin opera- 
tions; and, lastly, to enlist the interest of benevolent 
men and women who will on easy terms provide the land 
or the money for each family willing to undertake the 
experiment. All these are reasonable conditions. There 
are victims enough of the malpractices of society who 
will gladly avail themselves of any means of escape into 
independence and liberty. There are enlightened men 
and women who would gladly work to this end if they saw 
the way open; and the money that is now wasted in 
many forms of temporary relief could easily be diverted 
into these channels, and much more could be added 
whenever sagacious people were notified that the plans 
were made, the people.ready, and the land available. 

It was once asked, probably in a scornful tone by rebels 
against what we call society, ; 


“When Adam dolve and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman?” 


We have no hesitation in saying that Adam was a gentle- 
man and Eve wasa lady. They belonged to the society 
of which Cincinnatus and George Washington were after- 
wards honorable members. The order of merit with 
which they were decorated may some day be more highly 
prized than it has been of late, and they who return to 
the soil will be regarded as worthy of the highest honors 
among the world’s workers. 


Some Things are Settled. 


Isit not time to say that, however chaotic many of our 
ideas may be,—as Ovid described creation, everything 
standing in the way of everything else, as it does in house- 
cleaning times,—some few things are actually settled? 

Even in the world of political economy, that ‘‘dismal 
science’ in which there has been such an unseemly 
mangle among the professors themselves, it seems fairly 
established that the old cry of Supply and Demand, with 
the cruel reign of Competition,—‘‘Every man for him- 
self, and the devil take the hindmost,’’ as he pretty cer- 
tainly will!—is not, after all, of divine origin. In this 
terrible struggle the weakest have gone to the wall 
by the thoroughly scientific, but surely merciless law of 
the survival of the fittest. To-day ethics and relig- 
ion have come in to say: No: you are not dealing here with 
blind forces, but with living, throbbing, human hearts. 
_ Put your religion where it is most needed, into this 
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fierce, struggling world of trade. Clean up your tenement 
houses. Give men and women a decent living wage. 
Some system of profit-sharing may be a possible way out 
of this abyss of tiger-like cruelty. At any rate, it is 
settled that human beings have rights just because they 
are human, that cannot safely be set aside even in the 
once-sacred name of Political Economy. 

Again, in the realm of Philosophy. Though a witty 
and able professor in the department of Psychology at 
Harvard has recently said that no one in this field ever 
gets anywhere,—or as Omar has it, they ‘‘evermore came 
out by the same door wherein they went,’’—two or three 
things seem pretty well settled. Though we Jose ourselves 
in an Hegelian fog between ‘‘being’”’ and ‘‘non-being,”’ 
the ego and the non-ego, though we listen to Coleridge 
droning over the fine distinctions between ‘‘om-m-ject”’ 
and ‘‘sum-m-ject,’’ and the delicate shading between 
reason and the understanding, assuredly this is not all. 
Though the two hostile camps of Aristotle and Plato, 
Locke and Berkeley, J.S. Mill and Emerson, rage and roar 
with their eternal clashing between sensationalism and 


idealism, we have great hopes that pragmatism is going 


to patch up some sort of peace between them. As Prof. 
William James said in his Lowell Lectures, pragmatism 
reaches over to reconcile the tender-minded (the in- 
tuitionalists) and the tough-minded (the sensational- 
ists); that is, at last philosophy is to find some com- 
mon ground where the old opponents can meet and 
shake hands, agreeing, perhaps, to hold it settled that 
we have minds, or even souls, and are not fortuitous con- 
courses of atoms. 

But it is peculiarly in the sphere of religion that it 
seems time to say that at least a few things are settled, 
and need not over and over again be dragged out for dis- 
cussion. And, first, the eternal verities of character 
are fairly established. Said the great Brighton preacher, 
Frederick W. Robertson, ‘‘Whatever else be uncertain, 
it is always better to be true than false, chaste than im- 
pure, kind thancruel.”’ Here there is no question between 
positivist and spiritualist. Comte and Frederick Har- 
rison and George Eliot, who, of course, deny that we can 
really know aught of God or the soul’s immortality, ad- 
mit that we must ‘‘scorn the miserable aims that end in 
self,’’ must forever choose—since choice makes char- 
acter—the higher rather than the lower good. No 
matter what goes by the board, morality must be held 
on to for dear life. Thus Tennyson in one of the wisest 
bits of ‘‘In Memoriam” describes the slow evolution of 
belief for one who ‘‘perplexed in faith, was’’—and this 
must be remembered—‘‘pure in deeds,”’ and so, ‘‘at last 
he beat his music out.’’ Now, it is over this very stone 
that so many stumble. Men who loudly declare that 
belief has nothing to do with conduct allow themselves 
to slip into the sloughs and marshes of immorality. It is 
practically settled that morality, conduct, is at least three- 
fourths of life; and woe be unto him who disregards that 
fact, and by easy stages glides from denial of God and the 
verities of the soul into faithlessness of deed. 

Again, it seems settled that, in order to gain the highest 
planes of creation, there must be added to morality that 
other one-fourth; viz., the emotion which springs from 
some vital belief in the existence of God. ‘This, of course, 
does not mean any dogmatic statement of his attributes 
or exact definition of his nature. Ina certain sense the 
seemingly absurd question, ‘‘Does not Omniscience 
abnegate attribute?” was a just one. We cannot stake 
out the Deity with any known theological rod and chain. 
No; but for noblest action, we must settle it once and 
forever for ourselves that he is, that he has not left the 
world to run of itself, and that his highest name is Love. 

And that other great question of the religious life,— 
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immortality. Of course, nothing here can be dogmati- 
cally settled. As Mrs. Humphry Ward said so wisely 
in her preface to Amiel’s ‘‘Journal,” ‘‘The future does not 
belong to the certain people.’’ He who tries to map out 
heaven will surely come to grief in fashioning the doors 
and windows. Bernard Shaw was wise in his story of the 
bishop and the washerwoman coming up to the heavenly 
places, and both finding it very different from what they 
had pictured it. ‘‘Gates Ajar’’ was a natural revulsion 
from the old cut-and-dried notions formed on the Apoc- 
alypse. If we are to play on harps before the great 
white throne, why may there not be pianos in heaven? 
But all this is mere speculation. Jesus himself left much 
to the religious imagination when he said, ‘‘In my 
Father’s house there are many mansions, ’’—nothing more 
exact than this. Nevertheless, for many of us is it 
settled that, whatever that life beyond life may be, it 
cannot be less than we dream. It is with God, and he is 
good. Immortality is thus not a hard and fast doc- 
trine, but a divine hope, inextricably bound to the thought 
of God’s goodness: In this settled faith one can well 
give up certain details that have cheered the pious heart 
in other and less scientific ages than ours, always sure, 
with the Athenian sage, that ‘‘no evil can happen to a 
good man, either in life or after death.” 


American Cnitarian Hssociation. 


A Few Words about Statistics. 


The popular tendency to estimate the value of a 
religious propaganda by the statistics that can be rallied 
to its support is not wholly unwarranted. Statistics 
indicating the number of churches and individuals that 
may definitely be identified with any particular religious 
movement do a great deal to rescue that movement from 
the charge of a deadening indifference to its cherished 
principles, on the part of those who profess to hold them. 
They also indicate a clear conception, on the part of a 
certain number of people, of the ends that are sought 
and the sense of their imperative importance in the world. 
The people who believe that religion is a vital force in 
human society, and that upon its proper interpretation 
depends its practical value, will not be satisfied with 
themselves until they have answered the demand to 
make that interpretation of religion known. Every 
earnest agent of human welfare needs to know that, when 
he has spoken, his voice has been heard, and that, when 
he has acted, his efforts have not proved futile; and any 
association of churches working together to enlighten 
and uplift the world cannot fail to take some satisfaction 
in knowing that, in increasing numbers, the people are 
responding to its appeal. 

On the other hand, there are some unfortunate illu- 
sions connected with ecclesiastical statistics. Recent 
comments in the New York Sun and elsewhere upon the 
subject of Unitarianism imply that a lack of statistics 
in the possession of Unitarians indicates a corresponding 
lack of truth and a proportionate poverty of religious 
power on their part, as if a long census report of ad- 
herents, property, and ecclesiastical officialdom must 
necessarily mean an equally imposing array of beliefs 
and enthusiasms. This method of estimating the sound- 
ness of religious belief by columns of figures, logically 
carried out, would land one not only outside of Unitari- 
anism, but outside of Methodism and Catholicism and 
even Christianity itself. The vast majorities of the 
human race have lived and died or are at present living 
wholly oblivious of anything known as Christianity. 
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When a church has counted a nose, it has not necessarily 
registered a religious truth. 

What, then, is the oracle to which we must appeal? 
Is it not the oracle of the inner life? It is not a question 
as to whether we are nominally keeping step with one 
thousand or a thousand million other human beings. 
To be sure, it is a great joy to feel that one has the intel- 
lectual and spiritual sympathy of a great host, but it is 
a very much greater joy for a human soul to feel that he 
is giving the best possible expression of himself as he 
passes through life. And the religious organization which 
enables a man to be most thoroughly himself, be it great 
or small, is the best organization for that man to work 
with. The justification of organized Unitarianism does 
not consist either in its greatness or smallness, but in 
the fact that it affords a number of human beings a chance 
to be intellectually and spiritually honest. There are 
some hundreds of ministers and some thousands of the 
laity, who can think and pray and work together under 
Unitarian auspices, who cannot engage in concerted 
religious activities, elsewhere. Unitarianism is not a 
question of statistics, but a question of privilege and 
opportunity for those who do not find them elsewhere. 
Each congregation is a religious democracy formed for 
the purpose of supporting public worship, learning and 
teaching the truth, and engaging in philanthropic and 
missionary enterprises. They exist for those who need 
them more than they need statistics. The freedom 
which these democracies represent is sometimes mis- 
taken for license. ‘Their privileges are sometimes abused 
until that which is intended to promote religion is used 
to hinder and thwart it. But such is the character of all 
democracy. And yet, so greatly prized is our small 
group of free churches, such a frank and open treatment 
of all religious themes is not only permitted, but expected, 
and the preachers are given such a splendid opportunity 
to utter the message that is divinely given to them that 
Unitarianism is not at all a question of bigness or small- 
ness, nor of figures in’a column, nor of comparative 
ecclesiastical strength. It is simply a question of giving 
expression to life in word and deed with a sense of un- 
compromising personal integrity. 

Lewis G: WILSON. 


Current Topics, 


THROUGHOUT the preliminary stages of the national 
convention which is nominating a presidential ticket 
and formulating a party platform, while these pages are 
going to press, it was the consensus of opinion among 
observers at Chicago that the direct influence of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Secretary William H. Taft, his probable 
successor at the White House, were the dominant factors 
in all the important proceedings. It was conceded by 
many of the leaders in the pre-convention activities, 
both at Washington and at Chicago, that the tone, if 
not the very wording, of the platform had been inspired 
from the White House; that Mr. Roosevelt’s wishes 
had been carefully considered by the membership of 
the National Committee in all matters; and that the per- 
sonal preferences of the executive had been the deciding 
factors in practically all of the disputed junctures in the 
work of selecting men and determining upon measures. 


a 


A SPECTACULAR campaign for reform ended in conspic- 
uous success for Gov. Charles E. Hughes of New York 
on June 1, when the so-called anti-race track gambling 
bills were passed by the legislature at Albany, by a de- 
ciding vote of 26 to 25 in the Senate. The governor, 
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whose plans for prohibiting gambling on race tracks 
had been defeated at the regular session, called a spe- 
cial session last week. He’ urged the passage of the 
measures as a concession to the aroused sentiment of 
the community. The bills were passed without any diffi- 
culty by the House. In the upper chamber of the 
legislature, however, the fate of the legislation advocated 
by Mr. Hughes was in doubt until the very moment 
when the vote was cast. The majority of one for the 
bills was furnished by Senator Foelker of Brooklyn, 
-who raised himself from a sick-bed to register his stand 
on a public question which had agitated his fellow- 
citizens for a year past. The outcome of the voting in 
the Senate at Albany attracted wide-spread attention 
throughout the country. 


wd 


A NOTABLE demand for woman suffrage was made 
in London on June 13, when about fourteen thousand 
women marched from the Victoria Embankment to 
Albert Hall, where such prominent advocates of the 
cause as Lady Henry Somerset, Dr. Anna Shaw, and 
Lady Frances Balfour urged the necessity for the ex- 
tension of the franchise to their sex without loss of time. 
A feature of the demonstration was the presence in the 
ranks of the ‘‘suffragettes,” of women in all conditions 
of society, barmaids rubbing elbows with descendants 
of the Norman conquerors and seamstresses keeping step 
with matrons of Mayfair. The gathering was organized 
for the direct purpose of bringing to the attention of 
the Asquith cabinet the fact that the suffragist move- 
ment in England has passed the police court stage, and 
that the prayer of Englishwomen for the ballot is rein- 
forced with the argument of numbers, always a’ potent 
consideration with politicians who hold office under a 
representative form of government. 


wt 


AN incident which would have been regarded as high 
treason in the first and second Doumas was received as 
a matter of course by the autocracy when, on June g, 
M. Guchkoff, the Octobrist leader, denounced in vigor- 
ous terms the usurpation of authority in the army by 
members of the imperial family. M. Guchkoff, in the 
course of a discussion of the budget of the war office, 
pointed out that four of the most important offices in the 
army are held by grand dukes, who, because of the acci- 
dent of birth, are not amenable to the discipline of 
the Minister of War. Upon these impetial office-holders 
the Octobrist chief placed the responsibility for a great 
part of the military inefficiency which resulted in the dis- 
grace of Port Arthur, of Mukden, of Liao-Yang, and 
the major part of the suffering of the Russian troops 
during the war which terminated in the humiliation of 
the empire by the treaty of Portsmouth, an instrument 
which M. Guchkoff characterized as ‘‘one of the worst 
crimes of the Russian government.”’ 


ws 


In response to a statement of Germany’s attitude on 
the Macedonian question, which appeared recently in an 
American publication over the signature of Baron von 
Sternburg, the German Ambassador to the United States, 
the Balkan committee of London, through its secretary, 
W. A. Moore, on June 15 denounced the kaiser’s policy 
of obstruction and urged action to restore the rule of 
civilization in the European provinces of Turkey. ‘‘Al- 
though the diplomatic situation was never so hopeful,’’ 
said Mr. Moore, ‘‘the situation in Macedonia was never 
so terrible as it is now. The English Blue Book pub- 
lished last week is the worst that has appeared since the 
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There have been over ten thousand 
murders in the last four years. Christian or Mohamme- 
dan, every man’s hand is against every one else. Men, 
women, and children are slaughtered like vermin, and 
their dead bodies are treated with less respect. It is 
amazing that such a bloody chaos should be tolerated 
within the bounds of Europe for a day longer.” 


wa 


ALTHOUGH official publciations in Germany have taken 
palpable pains to assure the world that the outcome of the 
recent interview between King Edward VII. and Czar 
Nicholas II. at Reval is not regarded with apprehension at 
Berlin, there is excellent reason to believe that the con- 
ferences between king and czar are not destined to make 
Germany’s isolation in the councils of the nations less 
complete than it has been. Sir Edward Grey, the British 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, was probably sincere in his 
declaration on the eve of his sovereign’s departure for 
the Gulf of Finland that no new conventions between 
Russia and England were contemplated in the king’s 
visit to Reval. Nevertheless, the Russian official press 
has made no concealment of the fact that the co-operation 
of the two countries in matters already covered by treaty 
provisions has been made closer and more complete by 
the royal consultations, and that a common plan of action 
by the two powers has been reached in at least two danger- 
points of international contact; namely, Persia and 
Macedonia. 


massacres of 1903. 


ed 


THE irritation at Washington as a result of the recent 
intimation from Berlin that the kaiser would not regard 
David Jayne Hill, the new appointed American Ambassa- 
dor to Germany, as persona grata, was recalled on June 
14, bv the undoubted flavor of personal cordiality which 
the German Emperor put into his reception of Dr. Hill 
shortly after his arrival at the capital of the empire. It 
is regarded as quite likely that the kaiser,.by the charm 
of his welcome to the incoming diplomat, went far toward 
obliterating the disagreeable impression which his original 
objections to Dr. Hill left upon the popular mind in this 
country. Now that the incident is regarded on both 
sides of the Atlantic as being definitely closed, there is a 
suspicion at Washington that the kaiser would not have 
withdrawn his objections to the President’s appointee 
based presumably upon the latter’s modest material 
estate, if Berlin had not been given to understand that the 
rejection of Dr. Hill would not have contributed to Ger- 
man-American amity. 


Brevities, 


We are still told that Unitarianism is ‘‘an unquestion- 
able and illimitable failure.” 


One of the ghastly things in literature is a column of 
humor edited by one who does not know a joke when he 
sees it. 


Moral alertness, steadiness of purpose, and serenity of 
temper will carry us through all our troubles to victory 
—and a new set of troubles. 


The person who cannot be happy when out of the 
range of the electric appliances of civilization is out of 
tune with nature, and misses some of the most sane 
delights of human experience. 


Happily for some of us, after the stress of business and 
the tension which comes with all earnest living in the rush 
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of modern life, we may retire to the solitude of the coun- 
try or the peaceful seaside, and rest and recuperate, and 
think with sanity and calmness. 


Here is a model contributor who writes: ‘‘If you care 
for the enclosed contribution, you are welcome to it. If 
any portion of the article seems superfluous, cut it, and 
trim the article as much as you please. If not accepted, 
will you kindly return in addressed envelope?” ~ 


Hindus are like Christians. When everybody wished 
to forbid the remarriage of widows, it was taught that 
the Scriptures forbade it. Just as soon as a consider- 
able number began to advocate remarriagé, it was dis- 
covered that nothing in the Hindu Scriptures disallowed 
remarriage. 


Not more than a generation ago a theological student 
on a Sunday morning was moved to admiration by the 
beauty of the landscape. But, inspired by what he con- 
sidered a better impulse, he prayed, ‘‘Turn away mine 
eyes, O Lord, from beholding vanity.’? Happily, that 
phase of piety has passed away. 


If the women of America knew how the men of Oriental 
lands feel about the freedom of our women, and the way 
in which they express themselves when they return to 
their homes, they would build the barriers of reserve 
much higher than they do in their relations with American 
gentlemen. Instead of doing that, they often make them- 
selves ridiculous, if not contemptible, to Oriental men by 
the freedom with which they express their admiration. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


Life Members: 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

I was not able to join in the discussion on Life Member- 
ship. 

We adopted a plan in the South Congregational So- 
ciety which seemed to relieve the position of some of 
the difficulties which people dread. I never did dread 
them, and do not now. : 

But, when we made our annual contribution to the 
Unitarian Association, we named at the same time a 
list of persons interested in the Association, and asked 
that they might be made life members. The Associa- 
tion gained a number of good members, and we were able 
to show a slight courtesy to friends who were seeking to 
bring in the kingdom of God. Epwarp E. Hae. 


Harnack on the Church. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

May I venture to commend to the ministers and lay- 
men of our church the reading of Prof. Adolph Harnack’s 
essay on ‘‘The Evangelical Social Mission in the Light 
of the History of the Church,” which has recently been 
published in this country by G. P. Putnam’s Sons in the 
volume entitled ‘‘The Social Gospel’? Coming from 
the pen of perhaps the most learned and authoritative 
student of Christian history of the present age, this paper 
contains the most satisfactory discussion of ‘‘the social 
mission of the church to-day” that I have as yet dis- 
covered. Recognizing, on the one hand, that ‘‘the chief 
task of the church is still the preaching of the gospel,— 
that is to say, the message of redemption and of eternal 
life,—. . . that Christianity as a religion would be at an end 
if the Gospel were to be changed into a social manifesto,” 
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and especially warning the church against the element 
of danger involved in ‘‘that coquetting with the social 
democratic (socialist) movement which may already be 
noticed in certain quarters,’ Prof. Harnack points out, 
on the other hand, with admirable clearness and encour- 
aging directness, first from the standpoint of history and 
secondly from the standpoint of the religious ideal, that 
the church has to-day a very real ‘‘social mission,’”’ and 
is charged with the imperative duty ‘‘to interfere in 
public conditions wherever it finds that serious moral 
evils are being tolerated.’’ Certain statements in this 
extraordinary essay have so direct a bearing upon some 
of the discussions at the recent annual meeting of the 
Association that I cannot refrain from quoting them, at 
least in part :— 

On page 82, referring to the often-heard opinion that 
temporal affairs may safely be left in the hands of the 
government, Prof. Harnack says: ‘‘But this in no way 
debars the church front raising its voice in protest against 
moral and social evils. . . . It becomes, indeed, its duty. 
so to do, if the state shows itself negligent or callous. 
Within the last thirty years our churches have become 
better able to express their opinions. But to what pur- 
pose have they this voice—in congregational representa- 
tion, district, provincial, and general synods, ecclesiastical 
courts and high consistories—if not to testify in the parish, 
in the city, in the province, in the whole country, on 
questions of moral and social welfare, and to declare, 
‘This is right, that is wrong’? Are they to deal only 
with church rates, church formularies, and unimportant 
details? This may satisfy people for a time, but in the 
long run it will prove intolerable, and must soon excite 
feelings of pity or worse towards the organization of 
the chtirch as a whole.” 

On page 83 he says: ‘‘Can it be right for the church, 
as it were, to shrug its shoulders and pass prostitution 
by in silence, as the priest did the man who had fallen 
among thieves? Is it enough to collect money for 
penitentiaries, leaving it to particular Christian asso- 
ciations to fight against the evil? Is the church not 
bound to set its face against duelling? .. . Dare it look 
calmly on while the weak are trodden under foot, and 
none lends a helping hand to people in distress? . . 
There would, at first sight, seem to be weight in the 
objection that the church has no power to enforce its 
decisions on questions such as these I have mentioned, 
and that, owing to the peculiar composition of eccle- 
siastical gatherings, there is a risk of proposals being 
brought forward without regard to their practicability, 
and therefore coming to nothing. . . . Such apprehensions 
are not unfounded, but the anticipation of mistakes in 
carrying it out is no adequate reason for opposing a 
course of action in itself necessary and good.” 

On page 85 he says: ‘‘Purely economic questions must 
admittedly be estimated and decided only from an 
economic standpoint, but there are many which affect 
vitally the moral conditions of the people. Therefore 
the church must not obstruct the discussion of such 
questions among its members, . . . for it is to the interest 
of the whole church that warm-hearted, clear-sighted 
Christians should so study the subject as to be able 
to distinguish those efforts at reform which are full of 
promise for the future from such as are merely visionary, 
and to point out the nature and extent of their connection 
with moral questions. . . . Christianity ought to stand 
aloof from no common experience of life and the world, 
and it should be open to the consideration of all great 
questions.” 

Emanating from such a man as Adolph Harnack, this 
essay, the conclusions of which are contained in the 
above-quoted extracts, appears to me to be of more 
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than ordinary significance. The reading of it has im- 
pressed me so deeply that I venture to commend it to 
all who are interested in this the most momentous 
question ace the Christian Church to-day. 


JouHn Haynes HOLMEs. 
NeEw York, 


The Negro to his Mother. 


“BY LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL. 


O mother, there are moments when I know 
God’s presence to the full; the city street 
May wrap mein the tumult and the heat 
Of futile strivings; surly winds may blow 
Their winter-wilting freeze of hail and snow, 
And all my hopes fall shattered in defeat ; 
But in my heart the springtime blossoms sweet, 
And heaven seems very near the way I go. 


These moments are the angels of that prayer 
Which thou hast breathed for many a troubled year 
With bended knee and swarthy streaming face; 
“Uphold him, Father, with a double care. 
He is but mortal, yet his days must bear 
The burdens of the world—and of his race.” 


Lest They See with Their Eyes. 


BY PERCY F. BICKNELL. 


The old phrase, ‘‘by the grace of God,” .has a world 
of meaning in it. Nearly every one of mature years 
must be able on looking back to note instances in his 
own life where, as by a miracle, his eyes, until then 
sealed, have been opened, his dull ears unstopped, and 
his heart made to understand. And yet there was ap- 
parently no reason why the same sights and sounds 
might not have been seen and heard and understood 
hundreds of times before.~ Indeed, if any thought was 
given to the matter, it was assumed that they were seen 
and heard and understood. But the one important as- 
pect of the thing had escaped the observer, and no amount 
of instruction or explanation could have revealed it 
until the time came for the lifting of the veil;.and that 
time, with most of us, comes rather late in life. 


“When the veil from the eyes is lifted, 

‘The seer’s head is gray; 

When the sailor to shore has drifted, 
The sirens are far away. 

Why must the clearer vision, 
The wisdom of life’s late hour, 

Come, as in Fate’s derision, 
When the hand has lost its power ?”’ 


Not, however, all its power, can we believe with Mr. 
Stedman, has departed from the land when tardy wis- 
dom comes to shoot its pangs of regret through the 
breast of the once foolish person. Such a doctrine savors 
too much of a helpless and hopeless quietism, if not of 
downright pessimism. 

One vexing feature of this late illumination is the con- 
sciousness, in moods of reflection, that one is probably 
just as blind now, in things over which the veil still 
hangs, as formerly in those other matters that have so re- 
cently been made clear. Itis asif one apprehended things 
with only one sense, and failed to catch the significant 
aspect of them which the use of some other sense or 
senses would give. An apple is one thing to the sense 
of sight, quite another to the sense of smell, still a third 
to the sense of touch, a fourth quite as different to the 
taste, and, if dropped to the floor, the peculiar sound it 
conveys no hint of its form, color, taste, or smell. 
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With one or two of the apple’s attributes understood, 
the child may think he has a thorough knowledge of the 
apple; but an artist, or a botanist, or a physicist, shows 
him later his mistake. 

Again, it is astounding, and in a certain way humiliat- 
ing, to find how helpless is language, or even ocular 
demonstration, to carry conviction to the mind unpre- 
pared to be-convinced. Sir Leslie Stephen, in some brief 
reminiscences published late in life, refers with humor- 
ous sadness to the childlike confidence of his college days 
in the efficacy of argument. ‘‘At that time of life,” he 
says, ‘‘one still believes in arguing.’’ One has a touching 
faith in one’s power of putting one’s own ideas into other 
people’s minds, a fact which seems to become more im- 
possible the longer one lives. If argument effects any- 
thing, it is commonly the fixing of each debater more 
firmly than ever in his original convictions, or, as Stephen 
puts it, ‘‘Arguing means only airing your own strong 
prejudices.” Equally powerless is admonition to turn 
the sinner from his ways; or, if it does effect conversion, 
the monitor has a feeling that not his words, but a happy 
influence working through or perhaps in spite of them 
has wrought the miracle. How many times have we 
read or heard from the pulpit the scriptural warning, 
“Keep thy heart with all diligence, for out of it are the 
issues of life’; and we have thought the words simple 
and clear enough, until at last the appointed day dawns 
when we find we have had only the faintest conception 
of what is meant by the control of the mind, the govern- 
ing of the thoughts. We have never before really under- 
And 
then, with somewhat the feeling of one who has just 
escaped awful destruction, we begin to perceive (and 
we fervently hope it is not too late) the meaning of that 
other verse in ‘‘Proverbs,” ‘‘He, that being often re- 
proved hardeneth. his neck, shall suddenly -be destroyed, 
and that without remedy.” But who shall tell us wherein 
and how often each day we are still hardening our necks 
under reproof? Life and literature fairly bristle with 


examples for our instruction, if we could only see them. 


The words of our neighbors and intimates carry, inten- 
tionally or otherwise, salutary rebuke and warning; but 
our ears are stopped. 

There is no such blinder as self-conceit. -All forms of 
selfishness obscure the truth to the self-regarding persons, 
but nothing more so than a sturdy self-importance. 
When Cicero, flushed with his success in crushing Cati- 
line’s handful of debauchees and desperadoes, exclaimed, 
in ridiculous hexameter, 


“© fortunatam natam me consule Romam!”’ 


he would not be convinced that he was not an even greater 
poet than orator. And, when Pompey returned from 
his Asiatic conquests, and, with rare civic virtue and 
exemplary moderation, disbanded his army and entered 
Rome as a private citizen, expecting from a grateful 
country the praise and rewards he felt himself so richly 
to deserve, it was Cicero’s vanity, artfully played upon 
by Crassus, that destroyed all hope of Pompey’s allying 
himself with the senate and so defending the constitu- 
tion, and drove him at last, through some curious twists 
and turns, into that partnership with Cesar and Crassus 
(the First Triumvirate) which was the beginning of the 
end of Cicero’s brilliant career. A few details may prove 
interesting and to the point: they show how, at this 
crisis in Rome’s history, the blindness, born of conceit, 
of one man was the immediate cause of the downfall of 
the republic, and with it of the self-deluded man himself. 

When the conqueror of Mithridates came home: to 
resume his seat in the senate, the occasion should have 
been celebrated by a tribute of welcome and eulogy to 
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the great general; and such tribute would doubtless have 
been rendered had not Cicero’s vanity served Pompey’s 
enemies as a means of diverting the discussion from praise 
of the soldier to extravagant laudation of the civilian. 
Crassus, rising and beginning a long and fulsome pane- 
gyric on Cicero as the savior of the country from Cati- 
line’s conspiracy, found the great orator himself only 
too ready to take up the refrain, and that, too, in spite 
of the other’s well-known enmity toward Cicero and 
displeasure with his policy. Falling into the trap with 
the utmost simplicity, Cicero spoke at length of his own 
achievements as the ‘‘second founder’’ of Rome, of the 
majesty of the senate and the wickedness of the late con- 
spiracy, and so sat down again, leaving Pompey unblessed, 
—a slight that the latter did not overlook. Writing to 
his friend Atticus in complete uneonsciousness of his own 
folly, the orator jubilantly exclaimed: ‘‘Now was the 
time for my well-turned periods, my flowers of rhetoric, 
my antitheses and figures. You know my wonted thun- 
ders. This day they were so loud I think you must have 
heard them even where you are in Epirus.” Such fatuity 
is amusing; but who shall dare affirm that it is instructive, 
ot that the reader will not turn from it to make just such 
another spectacle of himself as soon as opportunity offers ? 
The things of our own experience clothe themselves to 
us so differently from the experiences of others. The 
inside and the outside view, the on-the-stage and the off- 
the-stage aspect, are so unlike. 

Another historic character (this time from modern 
history) whose seemingly wilful blindness and deafness 
were his own undoing is that unhappy victim of an 
Indian ambuscade on the Monongahela, Gen. Braddock. 
‘‘He was, I think,” says Franklin, ‘‘a brave man, and 
might probably have made a figure as a good officer in 
some European war. But he had too much self-confi- 
dence, too high an opinion of the validity of regular 
troops, and too mean a one of both Americans and 
_ Indians.’’ And when, in answer to the British general’s 
fluent and plausible account of how he proposed to take 
Fort Duquesne, and then push forward in his victorious 
progress to Niagara and Frontenac, Franklin, quite un- 
dazzled and unconvinced, calmly represented to him the 
risks run by a slender line of soldiery moving through a 
wilderness infested with redskins, ‘‘he smiled at my 
ignorance, and replied, ‘These savages may indeed be 
a formidable enemy to your raw American militia; but 
upon the king’s regular and disciplined troops, sir, it is 
impossible they should make any impression.’’? The 
whole story is as striking, as satisfying to the demands of 
poetic justice, as if, instead of being prosaic reality, it 
were an ingeniously contrived piece of fiction. The 
miserable end of the self-confident and self-deluded Brad- 
dock almost inclines one to forgive him his exhibition 
of arrogant folly. 

There are many Braddocks in the world, but few Frank- 
lins; and the former, as long as the earth is inhabited 
by man, will continue to shut their eyes and ears to the 
obvious, lest they see with their eyes, and hear with their 


ears, and understand with their heart, and be saved. 
* MALDEN, Mass. 


Tares and Wheat. 


BY ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 


The parable of the tares and the wheat contains one of 
the most radical of Jesus’ utterances. It would startle us 
if we had not heard it so many times that we take it as a 
matter of course. 


The soil had been prepared, the wheat sown. ‘Then, 
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while the householder was off his guard, an enemy sowed 
tares. Wheat and tares sprang up together. Assuredly, 
the first thing to do was to remove the tares. This was 
not the teaching of Jesus, however. Both tares and wheat 
were to grow until harvest,—the tares to be burned, the 
wheat to be garnered. 

There is a clear distinction made between the tares and 
the wheat. Itis not pretended for an instant that there is 
anything good about the tares: there is no suggestion 
that the tares may prove useful, that they may protect the 
wheat, or even that experiments with them may result 
profitably. The tares were useless, destruction awaited 
them ; but it is not on the tares that the emphasis is placed. 
The wheat, not the tares, is the main thing. The tares 
are not to be pulled. up, lest the wheat should be dis- 
turbed. Once the wheat is ripe, the destruction of the 
tares is as easy as it is inevitable. 

Here, as always, Jesus proves himself the master in 
spiritual perception which neither ignores nor destroys 
ethical standards, but fulfils them with a living, spiritual 
power to which they themselves are strangers. The 
Jewish teaching up to the time of Jesus still characterizes, 
alas! much alleged Christian teaching at present. It dealt 
chiefly with the problem of evil, while spiritual insight 
deals eternally with the power of good. The Pharisee of 
all times is more anxious not to raise tares than desirous 
to raise wheat; or, put plainly, he is more anxious not to do 
wrong than desirous of doing right, and, whatever use his 
fellows may find for the man who is merely correct and 
respectable, it is clear that the most spiritual man whom 
the world has ever known—one who could challenge, 
‘‘Which of you.accuseth me of sin?” without fear of any 
answer—had no use for him. ‘‘The publican and the har- 
lot,’ he declared, ‘‘go into the kingdom of heaven before 
you.”’ Woe to that man who mistakes tares for wheat, or 
who thinks that perhaps, after all, there may be some use 
for tares!_ Woe to him who calls good evil or evil good! 
But alas for that man who is so taken up with exclud- 
ing evil that he neglects to include good! It is the love 
of good and the works that spring out of it which gives 
a man spiritual strength to resist evil, even though it seem 
to be springing up within and around him, until at last 
the wheat ripens and the tares are destroyed, as a matter 
of course. 

Good is the only antidote for evil; and good is con- 
structive, while sin is destructive. Nomanis saved from 
sin by the mere admission that sin is sinful, salutary as 
that admission is, if honestly made. That man is saved 
from sin who is raised to a clearer spiritual perception, 
wherein good becomes precious to him, and sin odious, so 
that sin is no longer a temptation, while good becomes 
a constantly increasing attraction, and, therefore, the 
man moves steadily forward in the love of good, which 
brings him ever consciously nearer to God, who is Love. 

SALEM, MAss. 


The Development of Women’s Clubs. 


BY JANE A. STEWART. 


It was Holmes who said, ‘‘Every now and then a man’s 
mind is stretched by a new idea or sensation, and never 
shrinks back to its former dimensions.” 

The minds of the federated club women seem to have 
been subjected to this widening process in their concep- 
tion of their prescribed realm,—social and intellectual 
ethics. At first it was only the social demand. Visiting 
and receiving were the chief concerns of women. Chatter 
about servants, symptoms, and dress occupied the con- 
versation. Then came the revolt of the earnest women, 
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who craved more satisfying and inspiring topics for. 


thought andftalk. 

The literary club came into existence in response to 
this meed, with its study of great artists and writers, 
its music and laughter, suppressing small talk. For a 
brief hour the weary, bewildered mother and housekeeper 
could forget the problems of food, home discipline, cloth- 
ing, and the everlasting strain after economy, in the inter- 
esting programme. It was the sympathetic realization 
of this needed change of thought which led a generous 
opponent of the woman’s club movement to acknowl- 
edge the value of clubs (which he calls ‘‘judicious inter- 
missions of domesticity”), saying frankly, ‘‘A woman 
nowadays, especially a mature woman, may stick too 
closely at home for the best interests of her family, and, 
in so far as clubs serve to amuse her and stir her mind and 
give her society and new things to talk about, they are 
not at all unlikely to do her good”’ (!) 

The result. has justified the good man’s prediction. 
The literary club, as has been indicated, came into exist- 


‘ence in response to a need. And it is interesting to note 


that the craving for literary culture has led irresistibly 
to that broad life of knowledge and of thought which 
makes self-improvement the stepping-stone to selflessness. 
Education and literature have been nourishing food 
in the club’s development. ; 

That heart culture must go hand in hand with head 
culture naturally has had its inevitable demonstration 
in the development of women’s clubs. As the aspi- 
ration of every woman of high type is to live a life of 
““sood feelings, good thoughts, good words, good deeds,” 
so culture has been sought only to apply it as a potent 
leverage in all the widening activities of woman’s life 
in her own home and beyond. 


The literary and self-culture club, it has been aptly 


pointed out, proved to be the beginning and support of 
all those important elements which develop the interest 
of women in the forward movement of humanity. ‘‘For, 
after spending months studying the idealism of Tenny- 
son or the scathing arraignment of all that is sordid 
found in Browning, or after reading a course of Carlyle, 
and becoming imbued with his scorn of the pettiness of 
the pretentious world, then at last coming to John Rus- 
kin, with his appeal for more simple and spiritual living, 
for more beautiful surroundings, and for less destruction 
of all that is fine and noble in ourselves and in our sur- 


_ roundings,—after all this and other strong and whole- 


some mental pabulum, one naturally begins to open 
one’s eyes, to look about, and to inquire if we have any 
right to continue to live amid hideous surroundings, or 
to permit the children of our ‘land of the free’ to be 
destroyed by drudgery or vicious environment, or to 
stand idly by while the grandest, most picturesque, and 
most beautiful scenery in our country is destroyed by 
the blind greed of grasping commercialism.’’ In these 
strong words an active State Federation president out- 
lined the development in altruistic thought of the woman’s 
club. 

It was found that the literary club, which added to 
its programmes some discussion of the great civic and 
humane questions of the day, was soon repaid by the 
broader interest, the deepening of character, among its 
members, and the growing, genuine respect in which the 
club was held by the community. 

And thus the ‘‘department” club came into existence. 
On its programmes appeared outlines covering not only 
the original and vital topics of art and literature, but the 
departments of philanthropy, social economics, the home, 
finance, civics, civil service reform, forestry, industries, 
and the like. And the end is not yet. 

The realization of the value of organization has been 
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a powerful factor in the development of the women’s 
clubs, both as a unit and collectively. With multiplic- 
ity of interests came che need for specialization in the 
individual clubs. \The attemp. to solve problems of one 
sort brought out interrelated questions for discussion 
and inquiry. In trying to meet educational needs and 
to start school reforms, the club women faced other 
glaring evils affecting children and homes. ‘The careful 
study of philanthropic and charity problems disclosed 
the conditions of women and children in factories and 
mercantile life. It was essential to become systematic 
and effectively organized in order to carry on public 
enterprises, such-as establishing public parks and play- 
grounds, abolishing the sweating system, promoting better 
sanitation, and providing better schools. 

In a word, the single club, however influential, found 
its usefulness limited to its own locality. ‘‘In union 
there is strength” applied here, as elsewhere, in reaching 
legislators and in bringing about much-needed reforms. 
Combination was. sought in the development of the 
highest democracy among the clubs. A broader culture 
and more uniform and effective methods of work have 
resulted. : 

“‘So long as children six -years of age are employed in 
mills and factories in any part of the United States, and 
there is the crying need for uniform laws regarding child 
labor; so long: as $600,000,000 is wasted every year in 
home-keeping of America for want of the knowledge of 
household economics; so long as women who live on 
mountains or on praities are hungry for books and art; 
so long as there is need of the creation of general senti- 
ment for national irrigation bills, that homes for women 
and children may be created and preserved; so long 
as the more vital work for social betterment can only 
bring results by co-operation,—can it be that any club 
can say it has no responsibility in the larger work, that 
it is enough that it: dust its own room? Or, if it take 
a hand in the world outside its own door, can it wisely 
say it proposes to sweep in any direction if desires?” 

This was the sort of question asked and answered by 
the coming together in a great coalition of the women’s 
clubs. ‘Through their pervasive force and motion, light 
has been generated,—the illumination which has meant 
the convergence of woman and human interests. Be- 
ginning in New England and the Middle States, the idea 
of union spread quickly, forming into a remarkable con- 
stellation the hitherto chaotic and nebulous group of 
clubs. The forming of General and State Federations 
was followed by the districting of States, which in its 
turn ultimately leads to the districting of the United 
States. 

Thus have been brought together and absorbed into a 
General Federation hundreds of individual clubs and scores 
of State and district Federations, representing approxi- 
mately 500,000 women. At the present time the develop- 
ment of organization is along the lines of concentration 
and a closer welding together and unifying of spirit and 
purpose. The difficulty of this task is recognized when 
it is considered, as Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker clearly points 
out in her last biennial address, what the General Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs really is: ‘‘It is broadly sym- 
pathetic with reform, but it is not a propaganda, It is 
not philanthropic distinctively, though one of the great- 
est agencies of the day for careful study of methods and 
genuine helpfulness in this direction. It is not purely 
sociological, though with living interests and a splendid 
record of service in uplifting work. It is in no sense 
political, yet its influence and power are to be seen in 
every State legislature, and it has the proud boast of 
having been a great factor in passing a long-disputed 
Federal measure during the present session of Congress. 
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It cannot be called an academy or museum of art, yet 
one of the greatest authorities of the age has said that 
the years of study and demonstration in the clubs and 
- federations have produced the wonderful results shown 
in the school-room decoration and much of the Arts and 
Crafts movement, by which a genuine love for and 
knowledge of art is being instilled into the coming men 
and women. It is not a university, yet a surprising 
stimulus has been given’ to the study of literature, sci- 
ence, and history in hundreds of American homes, because 
of the membership of mother or daughter.” 

Few, probably, who have studied its development 
and growth will gainsay Mrs. Decker’s prophetic decla- 
ration :— i 

‘‘The Federation may become a mighty factor in the 
civilization of the century if wielded as a whole,—an 
army of builders, ready, alert, systematic, and scientific, 
not only a potent force in this generation, but transmitting 
to the next @ vigor and strength which has never been 
given by any race of women to their inheritors.” 

PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Bereft. 


BY CHARLOTTE LEECH. 


The spring has come again, dear Heart; 
Dear Heart, the spring has come! 

He does not stir, though echoes start, 
To hear the news from home. 


The living tide, not born of seas, 
The mystic tide of sap, 

Is at the full in all the trees, 
And daisies climb earth’s lap: 


What boots it, since he does not know? 
The clod lies heavily 

Upon his pulseless heart; and, oh, 
There is no spring for me! 


Che Pulpit. 
The Larger Selfhood.* 


BY REV. E. STANTON HODGIN. 


The subject to which I would call your attention is the 
old one of ‘‘The Larger Selfhood,” and the thought upon 
which I wish to dwell is that of blessedness as expressed 
in the Beatitudes of the Sermon on the Mount. 

What is this experience that comes to the poor in spirit, 
to the meek, to the merciful, to the pure in heart, to those 
that hunger and thirst after righteousness? I think the 
same thought is expressed by Paul.when he says: ‘‘I 
have learned in whatsoever state I am, therewith to be 
content. I know how to be abased, and I know how 
to abound; everywhere and in all things I am instructed 
both to be full and to be hungry.’’ We know that the 
contentment of which Paul spoke was not the passive 
contentment of one who makes the least of things, but 
was the dynamic contentment of one who makes the 
most of every situation in which he finds himself. Life 
is power, and the evidence of life is the exercise of that 
power. It is the soul’s mastery of everything that is. 
So far as mastery over the material world is concerned, 
more has been accomplished in the last hundred years 
than in all previous time. If our fathers could ‘have 
looked forward and have seen what was to be accom- 
plished, they would have said, ‘‘The millenium will then 
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be at hand.’ But the millenium is not at hand. It 


‘sometimes seems doubtful if the men of to-day are more 


blessed than those of the preceding generation. “Power 
is God-given, and the exercise of power is a divine achieve- 
ment. In proportion as man possesses power, whether 
it be in the form of wealth, in the form of skill and dis- 
cipline, or in the form of personality and genius, he 
should experience blessedness. But too often the oppo- 
site is the result. The possession of power is his undoing. 
It brings disaster instead of benefit, not only to the man 
himself, but to his fellow-men. The one supreme need 
of the age is the ability to add-to power blessedness,— 
to bring to it that something which will enable us to 
find in it salvation instead of destruction. It is not so 
much more power and opportunity and liberty that we 
need as the ability to translate such power and oppor- 
tunity as we have into life. 

There is an old Chinese proverb to the effect that, if 
one have a journey of twenty:miles to make, he should 
count nineteen of those miles the first half, and the final 
mile he should count the second half, of the journey. 


In an undertaking or:an excursion into unknown realms, 


this old Chinese proverb holds true. It is the last mile, 
the last measure of achievement, that counts for more 
than all that has gone before. And certainly in the 
journey of life it holds true, for every individual life, 
however prosaic, is a great adventure, is a pushing for- 
ward into the great unknown, and the last measure of 
achievement should count for more than all that pre- 
cedes. If we live the true life, we do feel that it is ‘‘the 
last of life, for which the first was made.’”’ If we do not 
feel that the last year of our lives counts for more than 
the years that preceded it, a certain consciousness of 
defeat inevitably takes possession of us. 

Many horses can approach to within nineteen-twentieths 
of the speed of the leaders; but, unless they can do more 
than this, they will never be permitted to enter the 
race-track, and, so far as speed is concerned, are counted 
good for nothing. One may construct a building, and 
it may be ever so fine; but, if it be left nineteen-twentieths 
complete, tenants will turn from it as unfit for con- 
sideration. A man may have nineteen-twentieths of 
the necessary qualifications for a great merchant, a rail- 
road manager, or a banker, but, unless he can go farther 
than this, he will not succeed, for it is in that final five 
per cent. that -business success lies, as every business 
man is ready to testify. 

Almost any one of an artistic temperament, if he be 
industrious and improve what talent he has, may paint 
pictures that will approach very near the masterpieces, 
so far as color and design are concerned; but unless 
he can do more than this, unless he can give to it a touch 
of finality, he will not be recognized as an artist. 

A teacher may gain the esteem and good will of nine- 
teen of her pupils, but the twentieth may cause her dis- 
missal, may even cause her to abandon her profession, 
for that one refractory pupil will follow her wherever 
she may go, even though she flee to the uttermost parts 
of the earth. One may have poise and self-control 
nineteen-twentieths of the time, but the lack of those 
virtues the other twentieth of the time may cause the 
breaking up of the family, the destruction of business, 
and cause one to be looked upon as a failure in the affairs 
of life. A man may resist temptation nineteen-twenti- 
eths of the time, and still become a criminal. He may 
turn from vice most of the time, and yet be a libertine. 
One may be perfectly sane and well-balanced regarding 
nineteen-twentieths of the subjects of life, and it still 


be necessary to confine him for the safety of the public, . 


so near is the line between sanity and insanity. The 
higher animals have nineteen-twentieths of the psychical 
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equipment of man, and yet in that other twentieth of 
achievement man has lifted himself into an entirely dif- 
ferent realm. Many a vagabond had nineteen-twentieths 
of the qualifications of Lincoln, could meet him on equal 
terms on many of the levels of life, and yet the one was 
not only master of himself, master of his fellows, but 
made himself fit to become the guide and inspiration of 
nations; while the others were not only slaves to them- 
Sey but a dead weight to the society that carried 
them. 

It is these final achievements that are purchased at 
the greatest price. I am told that increasing the speed 
of a modern battleship a single knot means doubling 
the cost price of the ship; and, in order to increase the 
speed of some of our fastest express trains, a single mile 
an hour means doubling the expense of running that 
train. And yet in both of these cases it is deemed worth 
while. Luther Burbank will produce a million plants, 
and then destroy them all but one, in order that he may 
secure the one that surpasses the others to an infinitesi- 
mally small degree, and by this apparent extravagance 
more is being added to the wealth of the world than in 
any other way. A hive of bees will produce 10,000 
drones, and then destroy them, every one, in order that 
one may be selected to become the parent of the future 
hive. We see the countless millions of people. Here 
and there one surpasses the other by a one-hundred- 
thousandth, perhaps, for that is all that is necessary to 
gain immortality. And yet the spirit of the universe 
deems it worth while to bring forth these countless mill- 
ions to toil and struggle in order that here and there 
one may penetrate just a little into the unknown realm. 

I use these illustrations to emphasize the fact that, 
just as the business man or the artist or any of the other 
workers in life must attain to a certain final facility if 
he is to satisfy himself and his fellows, so in the business 
of life, in the building up of the human soul, a certain 
final achievement is necessary, if we are to feel that life 
is most worth while. It is not easy to express just what 
this final achievement is. It is something more than 
what we usually understand by joy and happiness, for 
it oftentimes comes through pain, suffering, and humili- 
ation, bringing out of disappointment and perplexity 
a benediction and a sustaining grace. It might seem 
from these illustrations that only here and there an indi- 
vidual—only one in many millions—could achieve this 
’ finality, this final something that makes life worth while. 
But not so. It is true that it is in these occasional indi- 
viduals, these prophets of the human race, that the 
race’s achievements are registered; but every human 
being in proportion as he fills his place can, and does, 
share in that final triumph. This final something is 
dependent upon neither riches nor learning, for we find 
people in all conditions of life and in all stages of enlight- 
enment who have achieved it, and we find those in all 
conditions and in all stages who have missed it. It is 
something apart from what the world calls religion, for 
many who are most pious in the usual acceptance of 
the term have missed it, while others who would be much 
surprised at being called religious have attained it in a 
pre-eminent degree. I believe in the uniqueness of every 
human soul,—that each one of us can surpass his fellows 
in some one respect. Each person, if he follow cou- 
rageously and persistently the vision that comes to him, 
whether he be learned or ignorant, rich or poor, favorably 
or unfavorably situated, will find himself filling a place 
in life’s scheme of things no one is quite so well qualified 
to fill as himself. This is the final achievement open to 
all, in which every one may find blessedness. 
_Innumerable are the races to be run in this realm of 
life, and the most unfortunate can, if he will, not only 
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qualify for some position in the race, but can actually 
outstrip his fellows. Charles Darwin tells us that the 
despised worm of the dust, the modest earth-worm, is 
absolutely necessary to the soil, in order that it may 
produce vegetation. Our civilization, our very life itself, 
is thus dependent on this humble brother, and in this 
one respect he fills a place in the divine order none of 
us can fill, surpasses us all, and we must salute him as 
our superior. In his poor measure he has achieved bless- 
edness. Must we recognize this as being true in the 
lower orders of creation, and maintain that any human 
being, no matter what his condition and circumstances 
may be, is hopelessly limited? 

Man attains to this condition of blessedness, to this 
larger selfhood, when he finds his centre of gravity within 
himself. We pass through many distinct epochs in our 
human development, great changes occur in the natural 
order of things. When man ceased to depend on the 
strength of his muscles and his fleetness of foot in the 
struggle for existence, and came to depend primarily 
on the cunning of his mind, he passed over from the 
physical into the psychical realm: his centre of gravity 
had shifted from one realm to the other. Not that he 
ceased to use the physical,—he continued to use it, per- 
haps even more vigorously than before; but it had found 
a master, it had become the servant of something superior 
to itself. 

When man becomes a spiritual being, some such change 
as this takes place. There is a corresponding shifting 
of his centre of gravity. He is born to a new realization 
of things. Selfishness, which up to a certain point in 
human development is and must be dominant, ceases to 
be paramount in his life. He sees self in a different way. 
He no longer recognizes self as something apart from 
and antagonistic to the rest of the world,. but he comes 
to the realization that self can be ministered to only 
as all other things are ministered to, that nothing can 
really satisfy self except as it satisfies all humanity. He 
thus sees life from a different vantage-point; he has a 
new standard of values, a new basis of judgment has 
come to him. He goes on, perhaps, livingghis life in 
much the same way; but the entire universe looks differ- 
ent to him. A new heaven and a new earth have been 
opened up to him. 

This larger selfhood is the reality that has been at the 
basis of all religious phenomena. It is this that all people 
have been struggling for and struggling toward. They 
have called it by various names,—conversion, rebirth, 
regeneration, redemption; and they are all true. Man 
must be reborn if he is to fulfil his destiny in this world 
in which we are living. He must be redeemed from the 
old self; he must outgrow the little, old, struggling life 
of hate and tumult; he must grow into the large, calm, 
transcendent spiritual life that looks out upon this world 
of strife and turmoil, and regard it simply as children 
engaged in a game, exercising themselves and preparing 
for something better. 

This has given vitality to all religious movements, 
People have struggled toward it and have striven for it 
in a multitude of ways. ‘They have given it fantastic 
and grotesque interpretations, regarding it as a super- 
natural gift and confusing it with magic and miracle. 
And yet the reality is there, and to that we must cling. 
Man must be reborn,—must rise into higher realms 
through the new experiences that come to him. 

It is useless for us to maintain that this higher happi- 
ness or blessedness is the only happiness man is capable 
of enjoying. There are different realms of happiness, 
and we rise from one realm to another, just as we rise 
from one degree of selfhood to another. We weaken 
the cause of the higher virtues when we make too sweep- 
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ing claims for them. There is a happiness that accom- 
panies selfishness, and that happiness is genuine. We 
know many people who are selfish and self-indulgent, 
and yet they are happy and prosperous. They are sat- 
isfied with themselves, and have little fault to find with 
the world. Selfishness has a heaven of its own, and not 
a few are basking contentedly therein. 

But these people are all the time being cast out of this 
heaven of selfishness; and, once cast out, they can never 
return to it. One of the truths of human development 
is that, once we have caught a glimpse of the higher spir- 
itual life, we cannot return to the old life again. Of 
course, one who has gained the vision of the higher life 
can turn from that vision: he can go back to the old life 
of selfishness, but it will no longer have its old-time sat- 
isfaction for him. Such a man becomes morose and ugly: 
his selfish life consumes him. He no longer enjoys that 
condition of primitive selfish health that makes him sat- 
isfied with himself. This is Nature’s way of burning her 
ships behind her. When once man, through a definite 
experience, has heard the higher call, he can never return 
to the old life. Such an attempt means only destruction. 
Once he is cast out of the heaven of selfishness, he can 
only go on and achieve the high heaven of blessedness, 
or destruction and disintegration will result. This higher 
heaven of blessedness cannot be achieved in a day. It 
must be purchased at a price. It is something we must 
work for. Unselfishness and benevolence do not come 
easily to the human soul. Only practice and experience 
can bring to a life of unselfishness and benevolence joy 
and satisfaction. Did you ever notice how embarrassed 
and how uncomfortable the boy is whenxhe performs 
his first act of unselfishness? He must practise and 
discipline himself in the higher virtues before it becomes 

part of himselr. 

This accounts for much of the unrest and disquiet in 
the world at the present time. There have always been 
much unselfishness and benevolence in the world, but in 
the past this unselfishness and benevolence was sporadic 
and individual. ‘The law of life was self-aggrandizement. 
It is only in our own time, only in the beginning of the 
twentieth century, that this higher call, the vision of the 
larger selfhood, has come to humanity as a whole, and 
has entered into the social consciences. Society for the 
first time is writhing under the conviction of sin, and it 
is the conviction of the sin of selfishness. Society as 
a whole is for the first time trying to rise out of this 
condition of selfishness that has prevailed in the past. 
Our movements are uncertain, we have been cast out of 
the old heaven of selfishness, and we have not yet achieved 
fully the new heaven of blessedness. Benevolence has 
not become sufficiently a habit of the human soul to rest 
upon us easily. It still hurts to be unselfish, and it 
hurts to be selfish. We are wandering between the two. 
We fly from extreme acts of selfishness to extravagant 
acts of benevolence, and neither brings the peace of mind 
which we most desire. But we have crossed the Rubicon. 
We must press on, and conquer the territory that lies 
before us. There can be no such thing as retreat. The 
divine voice has gone forth, and it cannot return unto 
itself void. A new commonwealth, based on the princi- 
ples of the brotherhood of man, is the only thing that 
is before us. It matters not what has been in the past. 

“Our little systems have their day; 
They have their day and cease to be; 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 

God’s Word has gone forth. We are called to come up 
to the higher life, and we must come up to that life so- 
cially, industrially, and politically, or disintegration and 
destruction will be the result. 
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It is the function of religion to carry us over from this 
old heaven of selfishness into the higher and larger heaven 
of blessedness,—of the larger selfhood. It is the function 
of religion to give man faith in his new vision. Man is 
desirous of entering into the higher life, but his faith in 
it is not sufficient. The conviction that the higher life 
is the strong life must be intensified. 

Formerly we regarded heaven as something to be ex- 
perienced when this life was over. It lay just beyond 
the confines of this life, and it was the be-all and end-all 
of everything. In this heaven_the souls of the saved 
basked in blissful ease through all eternity. But rational 
minds revolted from this idea of a simply passive future, 
They said, ‘‘We believe in eternal progression; we 
believe in the progress of mankind, onward and upward 
forever.’’ Instead of heaven being a passive condition 
or place, they pictured it as an endless road that leads 
on and on and on forever. This may satisfy certain 
robust souls, but to the weary and heavy-laden eternal 
progress means simply eternal weariness and toil and 
unrest. The kingdom of heaven must have these two 
characteristics, We must regard it as in a very real 
sense a final achievement, something accomplished once 
for all; and yet in quite as real asense we must look upon 
the kingdom of heaven simply as the beginning of things. 

We know that there are people into whom the king- 
dom of heaven has entered, and it rests with them as 
a finality. They are no longer warring, divided selves. 
They have come to that condition of life in which they 
do the duty that lies nearest them, and do it with joy 
and gladness. It is only in this duty-doing that they ex- 
perience happiness, Duty and desire coincide in their 
lives, and the kingdom of heaven is to them a final triumph. 
There is no danger of their losing their heaven, They 
are imperfect, they are incomplete, infinite stretches of 
achievement lie beyond them, and yet they have in a 
very real sense achieved the kingdom of heaven. 

Thomas K, Beecher has given us the fable of the watch, 
in which the works are at war with each other, complain- 
ing and consuming themselves. One of the pieces says, ‘‘I 
am being pressed upon by the other parts; I am not 
permitted any rest and ease; I am compelled to go 
around and around and around and wear myself out, 
and all to no purpose.” And then a great revelation 
came, ‘They were permitted to look at the great outside 
world, and they made the startling discovery that, if each 
part did its work, and did its best, then they would 
move around in harmony with the stars in the sky, and 
were like them. Then all was changed, and their mur- 
murs of discontent became quiet songs of ecstasy, and 
ever after, when the owner of the watch put it to his ear, 
he heard the glad, contented song, ‘‘We keep step with 
God’s stars; we keep step with God’s stars,” 

It is selfishness that shuts us in and destroys our 
vision, It is unselfishness that opens up the great wide 
vistas of the universe to us, to an infinite degree, When 
we are born into this larger selfhood, we stand trium- 
phant in a universe of order; we discover that there can 
be no such thing as defeat to a sincere and earnest soul, 
for these disappointments and humiliations and per- 
plexities to which men are subjected are simply the dreams 
from which we have awakened and from which we must 
awaken our fellow-men by calling them away from a 
life of selfish self-indulgence to the life of the larger realiza- 
tion, Through this larger vision of life, man discovers 
that, whatever his vocation may be, however humble 
and insignificant, it is a work of infinite value; and in 
performing that work as best he can he not only ‘‘keeps 
step with God’s stars,” he is not only a coworker with 
God, but he is God, The peace of God rests upon him, 
and the kingdom of heaven is his. 
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Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


A Winter in Washington. 


As it happens, I have spent about six months of the 
last twelve in the city of Washington. I try not to be 
bitter nor satirical, and I trust that I succeed. All the 
same, however, I find it difficult, now that I am away 
from Washington, to account for a good deal which I 
read about that city and about what passes there. 

It is the place where for better, for worse, there con- 
centrates the national business of a great nation. ‘The 
central offices are there which arrange the business which 
that nation has with the other powers of the world. In 
that nation there are now living rather more than a 
hundred million people. This is about one-sixteenth 
of the population of the world. And, as the twelve 
months go by, the people in the city of Washington 
have more or less to do with the outside fifteen-sixteenths. 

So it happens that, as you go and come from day to 
day, you meet men and women who are engaged in 
affairs cosmopolitan or world-wide in their nature. The 
place has this difference from other places, in each of 
which some one subdivision of the world’s work occupies 
everybody’s thought all the time; for instance, as the 
city of Pullman used to build Pullman cars and do noth- 
ing else; as the city of Crispin makes shoes, and nothing 
else; and the city of Shoddy makes cloth, and nothing 
else. Now, the first of the two things which surprise 
me—which pain me—is the crass ignorance of the national 
affairs which I observe among about one-half of the 
outsiders. I should say that about half the people I 
meet in New England are absolutely indifferent to what 
passes in Washington. For instance, a month ago the 
President had an august meeting of the governors of 
half the States in the Union, each of whom brought with 
him three experts, selected because of their knowledge 
of important national subjects. I am sure that it was 
the most remarkable body of men which I ever saw. I 
left Washington the evening of their first meeting. Now 
I should say, speaking roughly, that one-half of the people 
whom I have met since did not know that any such meet- 
ing had taken place. What is more, they did not care. 
They did know that at their own homes the weather 
had been good or bad, they knew that John and Lucy 
had gone to Constantinople or had not; but for the nation 
at large they knew little and cared less. This is my 
observation on about one-half the people. 

Now the curious thing is that, with regard to the other 
half, my observation is exactly the reverse. The other 
half of the American world outside of Washington thinks 
it knows a great deal more about that city, and the 
people who live in it, than they know themselves. I see 
and hear of men who are willing and able to make dinner 
speeches, to write magazine articles, to arrange national 
policies with detail, whether in Cranberry Centre or in 
South Podunk or in New York, with surprising confi- 
dence and with prophetic ingenuity such as nobody affects 
in the city itself. One looks within himself with sur- 
prise as he hears particulars of Washington life which 
in six months’ intercourse with its people he had never 
heard alluded to. Deep down in the real opinion of this 
half the people there seems to be a wish to ascribe bad 
motives to everybody whére they can be supposed to 
exist, or to explain what is supposed to have happened 
by the supposition that the actors are indifferent or in- 
capable. 

In the midst of such flat contradiction between two 
classes of people it seems worth while to suggest that, 
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almost from the nature of the case, Washington does 
represent the whole nation. You may meet there every 
day men and women whose education, whose experience 
in life, whose study, place them in the highest walks 
of the social order of the world. And you may meet the 
same day a blanket Indian, or an Italian emigrant, or 
some adventurer who has failed everywhere else, and 
who feels sure there is a place for him at the capital. 
To name a single instance, there are several thousand 
men and women of accurate scientific training, some of 
them would be called the first specialists of the world 
in their respective lines. Perhaps they spend all their 
time there. Perhaps they are there for the winter, pre- 
paring for the next year’s campaign, which may be in 
China, on the Andes, on the Pacific, or on the peaks 
or in the valleys of the Rocky Mountains.. Or, for another 
instance, as the six months of autumn and winter pass, 
there will assemble fifty or a hundred conventions, some 
of them bridging together a thousand picked men and 
women, perhaps from all parts of the nation, perhaps 
from all parts of the world. 

I am writing these words for the ‘‘faithful company of 
readers,” to exhort them to inform themselves more 
carefully about the possibilities and the limitations of 
the nation in which they live and of the machinery of its 
national administration. 

I had to lecture some years ago to the children of the 
older classes in a large city on this very subject. I 
asked what were the six principal powers given to the 
national government in the Constitution. Not one in 
ten of the boys and girls, or their teachers, could tell off- 
hand what they were. When, a few weeks ago, in Wash- 
ington, a convention of intelligent women asked the 
United States senators to pass a resolution that each 
of them should wear a carnation in his buttonhole on 
the second Sunday in May, they made that request 
because no one had taught them what the specific duties 
of the national government are. Indeed, I might go 
so far as to say that in half the houses of Massachusetts 
I might ask for a copy of the Constitution of the United 
States, and there would not be a copy at hand. 

And, to speak more generally, by referring to a funda- 
mental point, people must learn to adapt their reading 
and study more to national affairs as the nation grows 
stronger. In the presidency of the first Adams an inva- 
sion of yellow fever struck terror in the city of Phila- 
delphia, which was the seat of government. ‘The officers 
of the national government met that exigency by retiring 
from the city, this! one to Massachusetts, that one to 
Virginia, and yet another’ to Carolina. The best-in- 
formed writers say that at the end of 1814, when the 
city of Washington was delighted by the unexpected 
peace with England, Mr. Madison and the members of 
his cabinet were preparing to return to their homes in this 
way. But you cannot conceive such disintegration now. 
You cannot help the concentration at Washington, and 
you do not want to. You are glad to have the govern- 
ment watch over the food ‘you eat, over the tea you 
drink, over the waterfalls which drive the mills which 
weave the cloth which pay the dividends on your stocks. 
Your are glad to know that that big boy of yours who 
is canning salmon on the shore of the Pacific can have a 
letter from home, or can read the Christian Register, or 
can write to his mother, or can telegraph to her in almost 
no time; and you know that this could not be if this were 
not one nation, or if it were forty quarrelling States. 

And this means two things: first, that perhaps you 
do not know enough of what is done every day in the 
city of Washington; or, quite a different thing, it is possi- 
ble that you think you know a great deal more than 
you do. Epwarp E. HALEz. 
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Aff that Buds will Bloom. 


(From the German of A. O. Mueller.) 
TRANSLATED BY CHARLES HACKLEN PRESTON, 


All that buds will bloom, be sure! 
Swelling life, 
Courageous strife, 
Bide but the night, 
Will burst to light, 
Come to blossom and to fruitage; 
Work thou, and trust the vintage! 


All that buds will bloom, rejoice] 
Naught to thee, 
Lost shall be. 
Assure thy heart, 
Endure the smart, 
Cease not from strong endeavor; 
What buds will bloom forever! 


All buds the eternal spring will wake, 
Garden and heath 
Perfume will breathe. 
For them who weep 
Sweet fountains deep 
Of life are still upwelling, 
All buds to blossom swelling, 


Along the Creek. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


The creek is like some very small people 
who by an increase of wealth and position 
feel a large accession of importance. In the 
dry times of summer it can be passed on 
stepping-stones, but is now swollen by rains, 
a considerable stream, with a gentle roar 
like Bottom’s and a lashing of water that 
leaves a pretty foam along the bank. Now 
you must cross by the bridge, and may watch 
the row of boys along the railing, fishing with 
string and pin-hooks. 

Fish were never known to live in this 
creek, with perhaps the exception of the 
smallest minnows and dace, but the boys 
live by the substance of things hoped for. 
They are devotees of tradition, and it has 
been detailed for the last twenty years that a 
two-pound trout was once caught in the 
creek, and the boys are as devoted to the 
bridge railing as if they expected to catch the 
brother of that identical trout. The quiet 
induced by this expectation is much appre- 
ciated in the neighborhood, and fishing is 
encouraged by mothers. 

The creek meanders very prettily. It is 
almost ‘as freakish and wild as Tennyson’s 
brook, especially when it fills its banks after 
the spring melting. A beautiful white birch 
leans over it at a turn where some reddish 
rocks are heaped, and here and there clumps 
of willows grow along its borders. ‘They are 
low, and their yellow stems shine like gold 
against the purplish-gray of the forest back- 
ground. The first catkins are peeping. 
They remind one of downy chicks just out 
of the shell. The elms and ashes rise tall 
and gracefully slender. They seem to have 
a livelier hue upon their bark, more living 
spots and markings. The joyous swish of 
their slender limbs seems to indicate the 
climbing sap. You can almost smell its 
sweetness as it sends torrents of new life up 
from the mysterious chemic wells about the 
roots. Just at the foot of. these trees, that 
will soon be making little spotty shadows 
with their expanding leaves, there ought to be 
a big bed of hepaticas, if the vandals have not 
destroyed them by pulling them up by the 
roots. Scrape away the dead leaves now, 
soggy and entering the soil, and there is the 
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fairy horseshoe stamped upon the green 
leaf, and the fuzzy flower stem holding a 
white and purple bud that will soon open its 
virginal eye. How good and clean the earth 
smells! It is distilling honey and nectar. 
There is a fine housewife somewhere about 
who hates dirt like a New England dame. 

Think of the big flower garden that, com- 
ing a little later, will spread to meet the wood 
geraniums, the anemones, the dog-toothed 
violets, the purple, white, and yellow violets 
that love this creek side, and come back to 
it year after year with affectionate constancy. 
In among the rocks along the stream grow 
the red columbine, hanging its jewels on 
slender stems, and the spring-beauty sows 
its pink loveliness among ferns and mosses. 
Beyond a clump of taller trees stands a bush 
of dogwood, as yet indistinguishable from 
the general pearl-gray and faint green, but 
its whiteness will soon begin to paint the 
wood, striking a high note of vivid contrast. 
And the wild cherry that prevails here will 
soon come curtesying into notice like a little 
song sung by a happy child dancing to her 
shadow. Nature seems to have chosen the 
banks of the creek to pour out a lapful of 
her delicate and dainty treasures. There in 
a little moist bend of the stream the cow- 
slip will come in time, and the broad-leaved 
mandrake growing in thick colonies, conceal- 
ing under their green umbrellas the pearly 
blossom that reveals itself by its fragrance. 
Around these lovely places the creek curves 
and dips, wrinkles and eddies, plays hide-and- 
seek with the sun, and sings its little con- 
tented lay as it takes its way to the river in 
the vale. 

Ah! but I ought to have told you that the 
creek with its flowery, shady borders exists 
and sings now only in the imagination and 
memory of those who once loved it, and who 
find the spring denuded of a special charm 
because it has perished. A stream with its 
flowers and trees may be to us a dear friend, 
may share our moods, may become a part of 
the scenery of life, cherished and precious. 
We mourn its destruction as something never 
to be restored. It was born by a creative act 
of God, and man has ruthlessly devastated 
an exquisite piece of nature. But what has 
happened to the creek? A common fate 
of beautiful places all over the land. It has 
been exploited. Mills have been built near 
it, the creek has been walled and turned into 
a sewer. It reeks with the odors of filthy 
dyestuffs. It flows black as Erebus through 
devastated forests, where all the trees have 
been cut down or the land has been burned 
over. 

It is bordered by poor, mean, wooden 
tenements that pour their filth and corrup- 
tion into the once crystal stream, Wretched 
children play in the dirt where once grew 
great beds of exquisite wild flowers, as de- 
nuded of all contact with nature as if they 
lived in the most degraded marts of a great 
city. Not a wild flower, a sprig of fern, a 
lock of moss, would deign to grow in this de- 
graded place. But we are told that the town 
has spread, that it has greatly improved, 
The air is darkened and corrupted by the 
smoke of its mills, and it has even a sky- 
scraper. But the forest has vanished, often 
ruthlessly sacrificed, the wild gardens among 
the richest in the country have perished, and 
there is nothing of beauty or charm or de- 
light to replace them, but hideous structures 
of brick and stone, smoke, grime, filth, and 
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degradation, of which the citizens are so 
proud. ‘his is progress,—the progress that 
destroys all that makes life sweet and sug- 
gestive, and puts nothing but ugliness and 
deformity in its place. 

But the little creek is not the only example. 
Yes, we have reason to deplore the vanished 
glories of many a brook, river, pond, and 
lake, many a lovely wood and fruit-clothed 
hill, and mountain once dear to us, as it 
made part of the scenery of our life. May 
we not mourn for these places as we mourn 
for departed friends, and pray for the day 
when a more humane and enlightened senti- 
ment shall preserve what is left of our sylvan 
treasures for the blessing of the children of 
coming generations? 


_ Literature. 


CANON AND TEXT oF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. By Caspar René Gregory. New 
York: Scribner’s. $2.50 net.—This is the 
most recent volume of the International 
Theological Library, and has been long and 
anxiously awaited. - The Internationai series 
has set a very high standard of excellence, 
and English readers needed a work of the 
first rank on the New Testament Canon and 
Text. No living scholar could be assumed 
more capable of writing such a book than 
Prof. Gregory, An American by birth, he 
has for many years held a chair at the 
University of Leipzig, where his work, es- 
pecially in the field of the New Testament 
text, has placed him among the foremost 
German scholars. We had a right to expect 
great things of Prof. Gregory. And he 
has given us great things. It is a task of 
extraordinary complication and difficulty 
to trace the process by which certain oc- 
casional Christian documents of the first 
and second centuries became Scripture, or to 
give some oversight of the nearly four thou- 
sand manuscripts, large and small, to say 
nothing of quotations and translations, 
which form the materials for the study of 
the New Testament text. The latter task 
is at least more arduous, yet Dr. Gregory 
has, on the whole, done it more effectively, 
since this is the field which he has made 
peculiarly his own. The materials are pre- 
sented in unprecedented fulness, and in such 
fashion as shows the author their complete 
master. At times, indeed, the perfect famil- 
iarity of the author with his materials has 
militated against his readers becoming 
fully acquainted with them. The book has 
curious extremes in this matter. In certain 
places a good amount of technical knowledge 
is taken for granted, and important questions 
are left unanswered, while elsewhere small 
matters are explained in painful detail, as if 
for the comprehension of children. Yet this is 
a minor matter. The book, as a whole, is a 
great piece of work as a collection and discus- 
sion of materials. The English student will 
find nothing so serviceable. But here the re- 
viewer’s praise must cease. The book does 
not contribute anything to the discussion 
of the problems of which it treats, no new 
points of view, no new light on dark questions. 
It fails just where we need a book on these 
themes to excel,—in picturing the processes. 
In the discussion of the New Testament. 
Canon there are two questions to be kept 
in mind,—how there gradually came to be a 
canon of Christian writings and how this 
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ot that book came gradually to be a part 
of that canon. These two questions Dr. 
Gregory, like most writers on the Canon, 
does not clearly differentiate. He contents 
himself, in the main, with setting before us 
the quotations from the books in question, 
or allusions to them, as they occur in the 
writings of the Christian Fathers, heretic and 
orthodox, of the first four centuries. He is 
disposed to press the evidence here and there 
a little violently in favor of the high valua- 
tion of the books now canonical, a little vio- 
lently against the books not now received, 
yet, on the whole, it is a masterly collec- 
tion and discussion of the materials. -The 
process, however, or the processes, fail to 
stand out clearly. This is in a measure due 
to the style, which is perhaps excusable in a 
writer who has lived long in Germany, but 
is certainly not the English of England or 
of America. Colloquialisms abound, so 
much so as to make certain sentences 
quite unintelligible. Toward the latter part 
of the book the writing becomes hurried 
and much condensed, to the point of ob- 
security. Comparatively little information is 
given in these rapid pages. Many of them 
are little more than lists of texts or an- 
cient writers. The treatment of Westcott- 
Hort is notably compressed and obscure. 
With much allusion to the ‘‘theory” of these 
scholars, the theory is nowhere distinctly 
stated. Where the author takes a position 
with regard to the authenticity of disputed 
books, he leans to the side of tradition. So, 
for example, in regard to the Johannine 
books. Of Dr. Gregory’s judgment in 
matters of detail, this review cannot speak. 
Many of his conclusions are open to serious 
doubt, and will be disputed by scholars 
in his own field. The reviewer would dissent 
in many particulars, but prefers for such 
criticism to refer those interested to an 
examination of Dr. Gregory’s work by 
Prof, J. Rendel Harris in the Expositor for 
February, 1908, 


SuNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS THE WORLD 
AROUND. Edited by Philip E. Howard. 
Philadelphia: The World’s Sunday-school 
Executive Committee. $1 net.—May 18-23, 
1907, the world’s fifth Sunday-school con- 
vention, assembled in Rome. More than 
three hundred American delegates met in 
Boston, April 26, on their way to attend this 
meeting. Assembled in Rome were dele- 
gates from all parts of the world, and the 
proceedings, of an exceedingly varied and 
interesting character, brought out succes- 
sively representatives of many nations. 
This report gives a comprehensive view of 
Sunday-school work in Protestant churches 
throughout the world. 


THE NEARER AND FARTHER East. By 
Samuel M. Zwemer, F.R.G.S., and Arthur 
Judson Brown, D.D. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 50 cents net.—This is a 
sketch of the nations mentioned in the title, 
compiled for missionary purposes, to show 
the present conditions of these countries 
under Mohammedan rule, and the possibility 
of introducing religion and morality of a 
higher type and more in accord with the 
better forms of the civilization which is called 
Christian. The authors’ attempt to' describe 
things is free from exaggeration and without 
the odium theologicum, which has marred so 
many missionary efforts in the past, 
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HEROES AND HEROISM IN COMMON LIFE. 
By N. McGee Waters. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25.—Half a score of 
essays by the author of A Young Man’s 
Religion give the reader pleasant descriptions 
and sketches, discussing with a shrewd, 
kindly humor people, places, and things that 
lie near at hand. They are permeated with 
teligious feeling and preach without becom- 
ing prosy. The leading chapter gives the 
name to the book. Other subjects that have 
proved fruitful in suggestion are ‘‘An Aban- 
doned Farm,” ‘‘The Old Minister,” ‘‘The Old 
Meeting-house,”? and ‘‘A Garden of Old- 
fashioned Flowers.”’ 


THE BATTLE FOR THE PaciFic. By Rowan 
Stevens and others. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, $1.25.—This is a series of sketches 
independent of each other, but all having a 
common motive. They represent the pos- 
sible and probable results of invention ap- 
plied to the operations of war on the earth, 
in the air, on the high seas, and in the depths 
of the ocean. Flying batteries, explosives, 
submarine engines, and all kinds of terrific 
apparatus for use on land and sea are shown 
in action, apparently to sustain the thesis 
that war, because of its well-nigh super- 
natural forces, will be its own destruction. 


Magazines, 


The Mariners’ Advocate is a small eight- 
page paper published by the Boston Port 
and Seamen's Aid Society, 11 North Square, 
Boston, Mass. Horace P. Chandler is 
chairman of the Committee on Printing, and 
it may be that to him is due the exceptionally 
fine editing which makes this paper, in pro- 
portion to its size, one of the brightest of 
our exchanges. It is made up of short ar- 
ticles on subjects especially interesting to 
seamen. The poetry is always unusually 
good, and we are often indebted to it for 
a first-rate pleasantry. AJl communications 
in regard to this paper should be addressed 
to George I. Smell, Mariner’s House, 11 
North Square, Boston, Mass. 


Miscellaneous. 


The History of the Second Congregational 
Church and society in Leicester, Mass., is a 
highly desirable addition to the number of 
our church histories. It is an expansion of 
data called for by the Unitarian library, and 
as a memorial volume it preserves annals of 
more than simply local significance. It has 
been prepared by C. Van D. Chenoweth, A.M. 
It will be remembered that Rev. Samuel 
May organized, built up, and ministered to 
the church this book commemorates. For 
some it possesses the charm of ancestral 
atmosphere; for others, the awakened mem- 
ory of happy summers. It suggests that a 
similar work ought to be done for all our 
parishes. 


Frederick A. Ober has been especially suc- 
cessful in bringing out the romantic features 
in the quests of the various great explorers 
of whom his earlier books in the Heroes 
of American History Series treat. Juan 
Ponce de Leon has been a familiar name for 
generations, and his search for the fountain 
of youth gave him a place in the literature 
of romance; but no good biography of him 
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has been hitherto available, and Mr. Ober 
has been obliged to pursue his subject in 
many ancient books about early Spanish dis- 
coveries. An important character in these 
records of this great explorer is the hound 
Becerrico, who deserves a place among the 
famous dogs of history. Another volume 
in the same series tells the story of John and 
Sebastian Cabot, whose claims to the dis- 
covery of the mainland of North America, as 
well as the incidents of their lives, have long 
been obscured by controversy and conflicting 
documents. Mr. Ober gives a vivid picture 
of the excitement and stir in England, 
Venice, and Spain when the New World and 
its riches were the talk and dream of king and 
peasant alike. This series is published by 
Harper & Brothers. ($1 net.) 


Books Received. 


From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
South America on the Eve of Emancipation. By Bernard 
Moses, Ph.D., LL.D. $1.50 net. 
Paul the Mystic. By James M. Campbell, D.D. $1.50 


net. 

The Philosophy of the Spirit. By Horatio W. Dresser, 
Ph.D. $2.50 net. 

A Week in the White House with Theodore Roosevelt. 
By William Bayard Hale. tes Har . 

The Cambridge History of English Literature. Edited 
by A. W. Ward, Litt.D., F.B.A., and A. R. Waller, 
M.A. Vol. II. $2.50 net. 

From the Arcadia Press, New York, 

A Little Land and a Living. By Bolton Hall. $1. 

Paper, 25 cents. 
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Many people are asking to-day, Is the 
Christmas Birth-Story, as told in the Gospels, 
literally true? If not, why not? And, if not 
true, how did it rise as a story and enshrine 
itself in the two Gospels? And why is it that 
those who do not think it is history love it so 
well? By what title and right do we use it 
as we do in home and in church and in 
Sunday-school? 
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Tommy sees a Meteor. 


BY C. LEECH. 


God threw a-star away, last night, 
Yes, I saw him do it, 

For I was lying wide awake 
The minute that he threw it. 


It went like lightning ’cross the sky, 
The singularest thing, 

And looked, it did, exactly like 
’T was fired from a sling. 


I jumped right up and called to Ted 
To come and see it fall, 

But he is such a sleepy-head, 
He didn’t care, at all. 


I really wonder where it went; 
Why, just as like as not, 

*Way to the end of the Rainbow 
And fell into the Pot! 


Teddy Bear’s Wish. 


The nursery was very still. In the days 
when the Boy played there, it was noisy 
enough; but that was a long time ago, 
and now the Boy was very, very ill. No 
one but the Boy’s father visited the nur- 
sery any more. Sometimes he came in, 
but he always looked sad and. sorrowful. 
There were chairs in the nursery, but he 
never sat down; he always walked back 
and forth, back and forth, with his hands 
clasped behind him. 

Once he stumbled over Teddy Bear 
when he was pacing across the room. He 
picked Teddy up very tenderly and placed 
him in the corner beside Sheep-on-Wheels. 
Then he went out, and seemed more sorrow- 
ful than ever. 

“Why does the Boy never come to play 
with us any tore?’? asked Teddy Bear; 
“and why does that stern-looking man come 
in here?” 

“The Boy is  sick,’’ replied Sheep-on- 
Wheels. ‘“‘He has been sick for a long 
time. That) man is his father. Do. you 
not see how sad he looks? That is. be- 
cause he is. afraid the Boy will never be 
well again,’’ 

“Ts it because he is so worried that he 
paces the floor here so much?” asked Teddy 
Bear. 

“TI | suppose so,” returned Sheep-on- 
Wheels. “‘I know that he loves the Boy 
very much, and is very uneasy because 
heis so ill.” 

Teddy Bear had not been in the family 
very long, and knew none of its members 
except the Boy and his father. 

“Tell me,” Teddy said, ‘“‘do you like this 

Boy?” 
.“Boys are all a good deal alike,” re- 
plied Sheep-on-Wheels. “I think this one 
is a good sort of boy. He has always 
treated me well. You know boys are not, 
as a rule, careful of toys.” 

“He slammed me on the floor like every- 
thing, once,’ said Teddy. “I’ve never 
forgotten that,—it hurt. He treated me 
rather rough. I don’t believe I should care 
very much if he didn’t recover.” 

“Oh, don’t say that!” cried Sheep-on- 
Wheels “‘it’s wicked. Even if he did 
slam you down once or twice, you must 
expect that from a boy. We toys must 
not be too particular. We are made to 
be played with, you know.” 

“But not to be played with too hard,” 
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interrupted Teddy Bear. “I don’t like 
that.” 

“Toys have such things to bear,” said 
Sheep-on-Wheels. ‘‘Still, I think the Boy 
is fairly careful of us,—more so, I am sure, 
than a great majority of boys. Why, some 
boys would have torn a Teddy Bear like 
you into shreds inside of a week.’ 

Teddy shuddered. 

“Those boys must be terrors,’ he said. 

“They are,” agreed Sheep-on-Wheels. “I 
am much stronger than you; but I dare 
say that one of those boys would smash 
a Sheep like me to smithereens in a couple 
of days. I think we are in a good family. 
I know there are worse boys than this one. 

“YT suspect it did hurt when he slammed 
you on the floor, but I suppose he forgot. 
Then, when he pulled the patch of fur off 
your back—don’t you remember how he 
spent an hour, at least, glueing it back 
into place?” 

“YVes,”? admitted Teddy Bear; 
nice of him.” 

“T think so,” rejoined Sheep-on-Wheels, 
“Not one boy in a dozen would have done 
it; most of them are too lazy and care- 
less. He was so particular about it, too; 
and did it so nicely,” 

“Do you think so?” 
eagerly. 

“Indeed I do,” replied Sheep-on-Wheels. 
“You can hardly see where the torn place 
was.” 

“Ym glad it looks well,” murmured 
Teddy, who was very proud of his white 
coat. 

“Tt looks first-rate,’ 
again assured him. 

“Take my own case,” the Sheep went 
on. ‘‘When I first came here, the Boy 
made me run around over the floor rather 
fast. I didn’t mind that; but one day he 
ran me into the fender, smash! I am 
pretty strong, but I couldn’t stand that— 
it broke both my front wheels. What did 
this Boy do? He went to work right away 
to make me new ones. He whittled them 
out with his jack-knife and put them on, 
and here they are now, these very ones 
I have to-day. He made a good job of 
it, too; the old wheels always wabbled like 
everything and wouldn’t run smooth. But 
the ones he made don’t wabble a bit; they 
run just as smooth as can be. Perhaps you 
have noticed how smoothly I run over ‘the 
floor now.” : 

“Ves, I have,” admitted Teddy Bear. 

“Tt is due to him. Not many boys would 
have taken the trouble to repair me, I 
know. That is why I say this Boy is a 
little more considerate than the majority 
of boys. I do hope he will soon be well 
again; I am becoming very stiff standing 
so long in the corner.” 

“You have shown the boy in a good 
light,” said Teddy Bear. ‘‘You have been 
here longer than I have and have had more 
experience, so you are probably right about 
it. Anyway, I’ll take that back about wish- 
ing he would not recover. It certainly is 
very tiresome staying here in the corner.” 

“TListen!’’ cautioned Sheep-on-Wheels. 

The nursery door was slightly ajar.. In 
the hallway outside, voices could be heard 
in a low conversation. 

“The fever is broken,” said one voice, 
evidently the doctor’s; ‘to-day is the crisis. 
You must keep him as quiet as possible.” 


‘Gt was 


asked Teddy, 


Sheep-on-Wheels 
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Will it do any harm to let him eat a 
little now, Doctor?’ questioned the other 
voice—a woman’s. ‘“‘He seems to be very 
hungry.” : 

“Tf you love your boy, Mrs. Alton, do not 
give him a mouthful,” said the doctor. 
“Give him plenty of cool water to drink. 
If he really seems to be suffering, you may 
give him half an oyster-cracker for dinner.” 

“Half an oyster-cracker!”’ repeated Teddy 
Bear, aghast. ‘‘Whew! he must be very 
low if that is all he can stand.” 

‘Teddy Bear had seen the Boy eat a few 
times. 
~ “Yes,” agreed Sheep-on-Wheels, 
must be very ill.” 

The voices went on in an indistinct mur- 
mur, as the doctor and the Boy’s mother 
moved on down the hall. 

“T should think that he might as well 
die outright as starve to death,” said Teddy 
Bear. ‘I don’t see how the Boy can live 
on half an oyster-cracker for a meal. Boys 
have awful appetites. Still, I hope they will 
do as he says, if that is the best thing for the 
Boy; for I am beginning to wish for almost 
any kind of boy, just so he can play with 
me.” 

As time went on, the Boy’s father seldom 
came into the nursery. When he did, he 
seemed to be very cheerful. Once he caught 
up Teddy Bear and tossed him up to the 
ceiling, exclaiming: ‘‘ Weil, my young friend 
with the bright black eyes, you must be very 
lonesome these days; but before long the 
Boy will be here to attend to you!” And, 
somehow, or other, this made Teddy feel 
cheerful, too. 

A new atmosphere seemed to prevail in 
the house, as the days went by. It seemed 
as though the whole household had been 
asleep, and were just waking up. 

One day there seemed to be more hurry 
and bustle than usual. People hurried up 
and down the hall, not on tiptoe, now, nor 
were they talking in whispers, but walk- 
ing noisily and talking loudly. 

“JT wonder what all this noise and bustle 
means,”’ said Teddy Bear. ‘‘They must be 
going to receive company.” 

“TI can’t guess,” replied Sheep-on-Wheels. 
“T don’t think it can be company, though; 
for I shouldn’t think they would want 
company in the house when the Boy is 
sick.” 

“Tt is very curious,” murmured Teddy 
Bear, as the bustle continued. “I can’t 
think what it means.” b 

“Oh, how simple we are, Teddy Bear!” 
exclaimed Sheep-on-Wheels, suddenly. “I 
think I can tell you what it means. Can’t 
you guess ?”’ 

“T have guessed until I’m tired,” retorted 
Teddy. “If you know, tell me; and don’t 
beat about the bush so much.” 

“I’m pretty sure that I am right,” said 
Sheep-on-Wheels, ‘‘and I'll tell you: the 
Boy is well, and they are going to bring 
him downstairs to-day.” 

‘Perhaps you are right, Sheep,” said 
Teddy Bear. “I know you are right, now 
I come to think of it. The fact is, I had 
almost forgotten that there was a boy in 
the house.” 

Sheep-on-Wheels was right; for presently 
a most astounding commotion was heard 
at the foot of the front stairs. It seemed 
as though some sort of vehicle was being 
brought down the stairway. There was 
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much talk and laughter, and soon the pro- 
cession came down the hall toward the nur- 
sery. The nursery door was shut, and at 
first it seemed they were going past; but 
they did not. The nursery door was opened 
wide, and into the room came the Boy. He 
was in a wheel-chair, to be sure, but it was, 
undoubtedly, the same Boy. 

“T want my Teddy Bear first!” he cried, 
shrilly; then all the people laughed. 

“You remember you wished that he 
wouldn’t get well, Teddy Bear,’’ whispered 
Sheep-on-Wheels, afterward—a good while 
afterward. 

“Oh, I took that wish back long ago!’’ 
cried Teddy Bear.—Hugh Jadwin, in Pres- 
byterian Banner. 


A Syrup-can Mother. 


Dorothy Deane and her little brother 
Laurence were standing by the window 
watching for papa. Every night when it 
was time for him toreturn home they waited 
until they saw him come in sight around the 
corner, and then ran as fast as they could 
to meet him. 

Unless papa was very tired indeed, he 
always carried one of them home on _ his 
shoulder, while the other took hold of his 
hand, and both tried to tell him of all that 
they had been doing that day. 

“There he comes!” cried Dorothy at last, 
and the children raced toward the corner as 
fast as their chubby little legs would carry 
them, 

“Careful now!” said papa, warningly, as 
the two hurrying little figures reached him. 
“Don’t hit against. my dinner-pail!”’ 

“What is in it?” asked Dorothy and 
Laurence in one breath, as they stood on 
tiptoe, trying to peep inside the cover. 

“Guess!” said papa, laughingly. 
nickel to the one who guesses right!” 

“Candy!” cried Laurence. 

“Oranges!”’ said Dorothy. 

Papa shook his head at both these guesses, 
and at all the others that followed, until they 
had reached the house. 

“Now let mamma have a turn,” he said, 
holding the dinner-pail up to her ear. 

“Why, it isn’t” — mamma began, with a 
look of the greatest surprise. 

“Yes, itis!” papa declared. Then he took 
off the cover and tipped the pail gently over 
in the middle of the kitchen table, and out 
came ten of the fluffiest, downiest little chick- 
ens that any of them had ever seen. Sev- 
eral stepped about timidly ; but most of them 
huddled together near the pail, peeping 
softly. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” cried the children, de- 
lightedly, jumping up and down in their 
excitement. ‘Are they really ours? Where 
did you get them?” 


ay. 


“They are power-house chickens,’ papa! 


replied, smiling at their enthusiasm, ‘‘hatched 
right in the engine-room!” 

“What do you mean?” asked mamma in 
astonishment, gazing at the pretty little 
creatures, 

‘Just what I say,” replied papa, who was 
an engineer in the big power-house down 
town: ‘‘they were hatched on a shelf in 
the engine-room.”’ 

“You are joking!’’ mamma declared, but 
papa shook his head at once. 

“It was just this way,’ he explained, 
hanging up his hat. ‘Tom Morgan brought 
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me a dozen eggs from his new hennery about 
three weeks ago. I put them up on the 
shelf, intending to bring them home that 
night, but never thought of them again until 
this morning, when there seemed to be some- 
thing stirring up there. I looked, and, sure 
enough, there was a fine litter of chickens 
just picking their way out of the shells!” 

“But how did it ever happen?” asked 
mamma in a puzzled tone, while Dorothy 
and Laurence scattered tiny bread-crumbs 
near the new-comers, 

“Because the engine, running night and 
day, gave the eggs just as much heat as they 
would have found under a hen’s wings,” 
papa replied; ‘“‘and so they thought that 
they were put up there to hatch.” 

“Oh, aren’t they darlings!” cried Dorothy, 
clapping her hands as the chickens began to 
eat the crumbs. ‘‘They are the nicest pets 
that we ever had in all our lives!” 

“The only question in my mind is how 
they are to be mothered at night,’’ papa said, 
patting Dorothy’s bright curls as he spoke. 
“Tf mamma can decide that question for us, 
I will agree to make a nice home for them.” 

Mamma looked thoughtful for a moment, 
then told papa that, if he would make the 
little house, she would soon have a mother 
ready to put inside it. 

While papa was making a nice coop out of a 
wooden box, mamma founp an empty tin 
can that had once held a gallon of maple 
syrup. She filled this full of boiling water, 
screwed the cover on tight, and then wrapped 
it up in pieces of flannel. 

“Vhere,” she exclaimed triumphantly, 
fastening the last strip, ‘‘let us see how the 
chickens like this for a mother!” 


Setting the can carefully in the centre of 


the coop, she put the little chickens close by 
it. Finding it soft and warm, they cuddled 
up against the flannel cover, and began to 
chirp as contentedly as if it were a mother 
hen. Then she pinned a square of flannel 
to the upper side of the can, letting it spread 
either way like a mother hen’s wings, and 
leaving the ends open for the chickens to go 
in and out. 

“We will fill the can with hot water every 
night,” said mamma, ‘“‘and it will keep the 
chickens nice and warm, They will never 
know that it is not a real mother.” 

Whether or not this was true, the chickens 
certainly lived - quite happily with their 
syrup-can mother, until papa declared that 
they were large enough to go to roost in the 
barn.—Mary Gilbert, in Little Folks. 


‘How Dot and Jack won a Friend. 


Up among the green leaves and blossoms 
of a cherry-tree was a tiny home, and in it 
lived Father and Mother Robin with their four 
babies. It was a most beautiful place for a 
home, but one thing troubled Mother Robin 
very much. Every morning, while she was 
feeding her babies, two little people, with 
bright blue eyes, would stand at the foot of 
the tree and watch the little family at break- 
fast. 

“I believe she is afraid of us,’ whispered 
Jack to his little sister one day. 

“Then we'll go away,” said little Dot, 
“and wait until she knows us better.” 

So away the children scampered, but they 
were still very much interested in the old 
cherry-tree. 

Soon after the children were playing near 
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the tree, when they saw Mother Robin flying 
round and round, 

“‘Tet’s see if we can help her,’”’ said Dot. 

The children ran to the tree, and there on 
the ground lay a baby robin. It had fallen 
from the nest and could not fly back. Jack 
climbed up into the tree, and brave Dot 
picked the little bird up and handed it to 
Jack, who laid it very tenderly in the little 
nest. From that day the robins and the 
children were the best of friends.— Jennie B. 
Smith, in Kindergarten Review. 


Limitations. 
It’s mother’s fault my pocket is so small— 
Wif two frogs there a turtle won’t go in at all. 
—Woman’s Home Companion 


Rays of Sunshine. 


“The late Francis Thompson, the English 
poet,” said a magazine editor, ‘‘had a great 
love of birds. He once told me a pretty 
story about a swallow. G 

“Catching, one day in the early autumn, 
a swallow that nested in his garden, he 
fastened to its wing a piece of oiled paper 
inscribed with the words:— 

‘**Swallow, little swallow, I wonder where 
you pass the winter!’ 

“The next spring the swallow returned to 
its nest at the usual time. Attached to its 
foot was another piece of oiled paper with 
the inscription :— 

‘Florence, at the house of Castellari. 
Cordial greetings to the friend in the North.’” 
The Advance. 


Small Boy (to mamma, tucking his sister 
in bed): ‘‘Tuckin my footses, too, mamma!’’ 
Small Sister (severely): ‘‘You mustn’t say 
‘footses’: you must say ‘feet.’ One feet 
is a ‘foot,’ and two footses is ‘feet!’’’—New 
York Post. 


Rob and Arthur were looking at a picture 
in a Sunday-school paper, which showed two 
South Sea Islanders rubbing noses, after the 
cordial manner of these natives when meeting 
a friend. ‘‘What are they doing?” asked 
Rob. Arthur, who had heard something 
about the custom, quickly replied, ‘‘Oh, just 
scraping acquaintance ’”—Exchange. 

Mrs, Smith (thoughtfully): ‘I’m afraid 
I shall have to stop giving Tommy that tonic 
the doctor left for him.’”’ Mr, Smith (anx- 
iously): ‘“‘Why, isn’t he any better?”? Mrs. 
Smith: ‘Oh, yes! But he has slid down the 
banisters six times this morning, broken 
the hall lamp, two vases, a pitcher, and a 
looking-glass; and I don’t feel as if I could 
stand much more.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Delicate enough for the softest 
skin, and yet efficacious in removing 
any stain. Keeps the skin in perfect 
condition, In the bath gives all the 
desirable after-effects of a Turkish 
bath. It should be on every wash- 
stand, 

ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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From London. 


England has had a generally wet and 
chilly May, and fears are everywhere ex- 
pressed lest summer should forget to put in 
her annual appearance as was the case last 
year. So heavy was the cold rain in the 
early part of the month that the country 
around Oxford was inundated and the usual 
green meadows turned into bogs. ‘The first 
levée of the season was held in a drench- 
ing rain, as was the opening of the great 
Anglo-French Exposition and the Chester 
races, 

Coming into touch with church matters 
one finds much of interest going on. Mr. 
Bowie, at Essex Hall, is busy over plans 
and programmes for Whitsuntide Week, 
which corresponds to our Anniversary Week 
in Boston. The list of topics and speakers 
is very attractive, but the chief interest 
centres around the new movement to: form 
a British League of Unitarian women after 
the manner of our. Alliance, which made so 
strong an impression upon the English vis- 
itors. to the International Council last year. 
A. meeting is scheduled for Whit Week, at 
which delegates. from all the Unitarian 
churches will discuss and vote upon the 
proposed plan. Lady Bowring of Liverpool, 
who left such a charming impression in 
America, has the matter very closely at 
heart and will preside at this important 
meeting, and it will doubtless: go through 
in spite of some oppostion, which is always 
to be expected. Sir William and Lady 
Bowring opened a Unitarian bazaar in 
Sheffield on May 21. Miss Richmond whose 
voice and pen have done much for our cause 
in England has returned to her home in New 
Zealand, 

Roslyn Chapel at Hampstead has a very 
harmonious and united, if small, congrega- 


tion, under Mr. Gow. This is Mr. Bowie’s 
church, and Miss Herford is prominent 
among the women workers. At an enjoy- 


able evening company in the vestry last 
week the subject of the proposed League 
was discussed, and delegates chosen who 
will undoubtedly vote for it, as the women 
are progressive and responsive to new ideas. 
A beautiful bronze tablet to Rev. Brooke 
Herford and his wife now decorates the 
church building. 

At Little Portland Street things are not 
especially encouraging. The congregation 
averages about sixty, and some of them 
come from long distances. Rev. Mr. Hopps, 
so well known for his beautiful hymns, 
would be sure of large and appreciative 
audiences in America could he be induced 
to come over. His sermon last Sunday was 
upon the excommunication of Tolstoy, which 
included a perfectly clear and convincing ex- 
pression of the best Unitarian - thought. 
The lease of the chapel has but fourteen 
years to run, and its future would seem 
rather dubious. The proposed plan for ‘the 
Women’s League does not meet general ac- 
ceptance here, but this may be from lack of 
sufficient explanation, and Americans are 
apt.to be impatient at British conservatism 
A strong Alliance speaker is much needed. 
At the Sunday meeting three were from 
Boston, two from Brooklyn, and two from 
Pittsburg, Pa., the women all ardent Alli- 
ance .members. ‘This seemed a _ singular 
coincidence. 

Every. visiting Unitarian in London goes, 
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if possible, to hear Mr. Campbell at the City 
Temple, though it will soon be necessary to 
engage seats a month in advance. Every 
inch of room is taken long before the ser- 
vice begins; and if, as Mr. Campbell says, 
he is the most hated man in England, he is 
also the most popular preacher. The sing- 
ing, led by a cornetist and a large choir of 
young women in gowns and mortar-board 
hats, is inspiring. One is struck with the 
very large number of young men present, 
and at the Thursday noon meetings special 
seats are reserved for them. To a Unita- 
rian the theology preached is anything 
but “new.” It is certainly a century old 
in America. Mr. Campbell does not pound 
nor rant: he is almost free from sensa- 
tionalism in any form. His sentences are 
short and emphatic, and the attention is 
riveted until the very last word. Unitarians 
have long asked in a spirit of criticism 
why he does not come out openly under 
that banner. ‘To one who looks into condi- 
tions in England the answer is plain. Hard 
as it is to acknowledge, it would seem im- 
possible for Mr. Campbell to call himself 
Unitarian without disaster to his work. 
Were the minister and the church to bear 
the label Unitarian, the congregation would 
consist of units instead of hundreds. As it 
is, he is preaching liberalism with wonderful 
success, and ploughing a deep furrow through 
the Established Church. 

The glories of the coming Pan-Anglican 
Congress overshadow every other church 
matter, however, and the members are to 
enjoy a grand garden party at Windsor. A 
point to which full attention ought to be 
given is the slow starvation of the country 
clergy, for it almost amounts to that on 
their present salaries. One hears the most 
pitiful stories of cultivated men attempting 
to live on $750 a year which is all that many 
livings are worth to-day. To some people 
it all comes back to the evils of free trade in 
England; for, when American product can 
be sold for less than it costs to produce the 
same thing in England, the clergyman will 
find his tithes cut down materially. Again 
it will be said that with the present rate of 
church attendance there are too many 
clergymen, that the parishes should be 
combined. And, thirdly, it is the old story 
that when an English lad is not good for 
anything else on earth he can always go into 
the church and keep his social standing; 
for a clergyman of the Church of England 
is received anywhere, though his clothes be 
in rags. 

There are three burning questions just 
now uppermost in England. One is the 
Education Bill, from which many pious 
people are rejoicing that the country has 
been ‘‘saved.’’ Another is the franchise for 
women, and the Suffragettes. Going to 
the House of Commons the other night to 
hear the debate on the Education Bill it 
was really ludicrous to note the positive 
fight over the Suffragettes. The regulations 
concerning the admittance of women even 
into Westminster Hall were excessively 
stringent, and, as the big policeman ob- 
served, ‘‘Not even the wife of the Prime 
Minister can get by that door without per- 
mission,” Though the methods of the 
women do not appeal to American suffrag- 
ists, it seems more than likely that they will 
carry their point, for the British spirit of 
fair play is thoroughly aroused. 
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The third question is the Licensing Bill 
which is somewhat difficult to understand. 
That something has got to be done, how- 
ever, about the drink evil is acknowledged 
by every one. One sees big posters in the 
public house’ windows denouncing the pro- 
posed “robbery” of the honest inn-keeper, 
who is righteously indignant; but on the 
other hand there aré thousands of men and 
women in the lower walks who see in it 
temptation removed from the erring hus- 
band or wife whose every farthing now 
goes into the public house. As usual, the 
Unitarians are taking a hand in this im- 
portant matter. 

At a recent Sunday service in Worcester 
Cathedral the preacher was explaining just 
what was meant by Pan-Anglican and the 
Anglican Communion. He described the 
position of many sects, coming last to the 
Unitarians, whom he was liberal enough to 
include among Christians; ‘“‘for,” said he 
“there is no doubt that James Martineau 
was a sincerely devout man’”’! 

At Westminster Abbey Canon Wilberforce 
has been preaching on his favorite topic of 
temperance and the Licensing Bill. The 
Abbey was crowded to its limit; but, with 
the preacher’s infirmity and the troublesome 
echo in the Abbey, he was heard with great 
difficulty. The feast of color, with the white 
robes, red hoods, and the rainbow tints 
from the great windows, makes up for much 
that is lost to the ear. 

The season is fairly over this week, and the 
fashionable world is coming out in force. 
The Royal Academy show does not seem 
quite as good as usual; but then, as a wag 
says, it never does. Still, there are several 
notable pictures this year. The American 
visitors are not yet quite due, but shops and 
hotels are eagerly awaiting their lawful prey. 
Among the Americans now in London are 
Rev. Rush R. Shippen and Mrs. Shippen, 
who will return home in June. 


Mary FIFieELD KING, 
Lonpon, Enc. 


Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE. 


At the recent session of the German 
Protestantenverein, the principal liberal asso- 
ciation of that country, among the topics 
discussed was the Fifth Congress of the In- 
ternational Council of Unitarian and Other 
Religious Liberals to be held at Berlin in 
1910, Our loyal coworker, Pastor Max 
Fischer of Berlin, reports that great interest 
was taken in the matter, and a preliminary 
committee of nine persons appointed—three 
from the Protestantenverein, and three each 
from the Friends of Evangelical Freedom 
in Hannover and in the Rhinelands—to con- 
fer with a similar committee from the Friends 
of the Christian World, Prof. Martin Rade’s 
association, and select a still larger commit- 
tee for all Germany. 

The general impression was that the last 
week in July, 1910, would be a favorable 
timé for the Congress. The centennial 
exercises of the University of Berlin (1810- 
1910) are to be held the first week in August 
following, and will naturally attract many 
distinguished scholars to the city. ; 

One of the most significant and interesting 
articles which has recently appeared in the 
German religious press is Prof.. Martin 
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Rade’s address, published in the Ghristliche. 
Welt of Marburg, on ‘“‘ The Attitude of the Ger- 
mans in the United States toward the Prohi- 
bition Movement.’’ This address was deliv- 
ered in Berlin, as one of the course of Scien- 
tific Studies of Alcoholism, conducted under 
the auspices of the Central-Association for 
the Suppression of Alcoholism in Germany. 
It will appear in full, together with the other 
lectures given by eminent men of science 
and public teachers, in the published report 
of the meetings. Prof. Rade’s recent visit 
to the United States, as a delegate to the 
Boston International Congress of Religious 
Liberals, afforded him special opportunities 
for the study of the Prohibition Movement 
in this country and the telations of his 
fellow-Germans to it. He sums up his gen- 
eral opinion on the matter by declaring: 
“The German who travels through North 
America brings home with him a painful 
impression,—the impression that the German 
element in the United States does play the 
part to which it is entitled by its antecedents, 
its abilities, and the general esteem of Amer- 
icans for German culture. A symptom and 
also a cause of this state of things is to be 
found in the attitude of the Germans to the 
Prohibition movement.”’ 

Prof. Rade hereupon gives a condensed 
and graphie review of this movement in its 
present aspects in the United States, dwelling 
in turn on State Prohibition, Local Option, 


and the moral argument against the saloon, 


With surprising insight and accuracy, for a 
foreigner, he traces the history and salient 
features of these leading methods of curbing 
and destroying the liquor traffic, noting in- 
cidentally the hostile attitude of Cardinal 
Gibbons and other Roman Catholic dig- 
nitaries to Prohibition. He quotes the fig- 
ures given by pro-liquor advocates to show 
the ruinous results of Prohibition on various 
great industries of the country, and espe- 
cially on the income of our great cities, but 
is not greatly impressed with this source of 
danger. He rightly believes that ‘‘ America 
would be able to support its populations 
without the aid of breweries, distilleries, 
saloons, and beer-gardens.” ‘The compen- 
sating gains, both economic and moral, would 
more than offset any possible losses involved 
in the suppression of the liquor traffic. No 
convinced Prohibitionist will be influenced 
by such specious arguments. 

But Prof. Rade’s regret arises from the 
large interest which the German element 
in America owns in breweries, distilleries, 
and their adjuncts. 

This doés much to lower the Germans in 
the esteem of their Anglo-American fellow- 
citizens, particularly the further fact that 
it is only when the free sale of alcohol is 
threatened that the German populations 
in this country manifest a vital interest in 
politics, 

In Europe there reigns complete ignorance 
concerning the social status of the Germans 
in America, The German newspapers in 
this country represent local conditions from 
the point of view of their German readers. 
It is a dogma with them that the Prohibitory 
movement is the offspring of hypocrites and 
fanatics, a kind of lunacy, and in every case 
an attack on personal liberty. The Ger- 
mans they portray as the glorious champions 
of the ideal of true freedom. ‘Personal 
Liberty” is the slogan which is oftenest 
heard in this connection, and, as the Ameri- 
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can clergyman is the leader and organizer 
of the temperance sentiment of his locality, 
so the Lutheran or Catholic pastor is put 
forward by his followers to defend the law- 
fulness and wholesomeness of beer and 
whiskey drinking. 

Certainly, the Reverends of all English- 
speaking denominations are foremost in 
the Prohibitory cause. But the Germans 
are much mistaken, Prof. Rade declares, 
if they conceive of Prohibition as a clerical 
movement. They ignore the fact that the 
churches which are the most active in this 
cause are of Calvinistic origin; that is, they 
are lay churches. Their clergy are only 
their orators and representatives. Their 
power springs from their congregations. 
Quoting a sermon by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones of Chicago which testifies to this fact 
and justly attributes the phenomenal de- 
velopment of the Prohibition movement 
in the United States to the people them- 
selves, Prof. Rade notes with great satis- 
faction the ever-increasing growth of tem- 
perance in this country. Men and women 
can be found in great numbers who never 
knew the taste of wine or beer and experi- 
ence no need of alcoholic stimulation. What 
do the sarcasms of polite society or the 
coarse wit of the bar-room amount to, when 
confronted with the reassuring and impres- 
sive fact that there are in the United States 
whole districts which are absolutely and to- 
tally abstinent, from.choice and not from 
constraint ? . 

During his extended journey in the United 
States, Prof. Rade was not once offered by 
Americans spirituous drink of. any kind or 
placed in a position where it was in any sense 
obligatory to order it. We refer to the 
banquet at the Boston International Con- 
gress in which five hundred persons partici- 
pated, in which nothing stronger than Apol- 
linaris was partaken of, and which with its 
liveliness, delightful humor, and_ good- 
fellowship was an object-lesson to any Ger- 
man who deemed that wit and geniality 
must be induced by more or less copious liba- 
tions of beer and wine. He contrasts the 
artificial excitement, the frequent stupor 
produced by over-stimulation at European 
banquets, at which the body and not the 
spirit is the predominant factor, and asks, 
“Who possesses the higher culture,—we or 
our brethren across the ocean?” 

The second and third generation of Ger- 
man-Americans often feel this quite keenly, 
but the original immigrant thinks it truly 
“German”’ to adhere to the saloon and to his 
idolized ‘“‘lager-beer,’”’ and, when these are 
threatened, to unite in a ‘‘ National Associa- 
tion’’ inspired and led by brewers, hotel- 
keepers, saloon-keepers, mewspaper  pro- 
prietors, and local politicians to do battle 
for ‘‘our endangered personal liberty.’ Prof. 
Rade gives a sample of German-American 
pulpit oratory inspired by such associations 
and ideals, and which closes with the prayer, 
“O Lord Jesus! with the lash of thy holy 
zeal cleanse thy temple on earth of these 
swollen, drunken priests of Prohibition, who 
lay alien fire on thine altars and profess to 
be holier than thy Father (who made wine,— 
the clarified juice of the grape), and to be 
more pure than thyself!’ 

.To uphold personal liberty against the 
vote of the majority, in a republic like the 
United States, is undemocratic, un-American, 
unpatriotic, All this outcry for personal 
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liberty is at its heart a demand for personal 
license and lawlessness. To uphold the 
interests of the saloon, or an unrestricted 
sale of beer against the economic and moral 
welfare of a community, is a crime, especially 
when it is combined, as is usually the case, 
with personal threat and violence and the 
corruption of officials. 

Against such abuses the Germans who 
truly love liberty within the necessary 
bounds of law, and believe in civic order and 
righteousness, should protest, and bring to 
bear their personal influence. Agitation 
for or against Prohibition is lawful, but not; 
evasion of or disobedience to law. 

The Germans discredit themselves po- 
litically and socially by their present atti- 
tude. They show by their insistence on 
“personal liberty’? (in beer-drinking!) that! 
they do not comprehend the nature of de- 
mocracy. If the Germans were to turn 
about politically and stand for local option, 
which does not forbid their free consumption” 
of beer and wine at home, they would gain 
enormously in the estimation of the Ameri- 
can people and more than double their in- 
fluence. 

As it is now, there is danger that even the 
negro, under the new reign of Prohibition in 
the Southern States, will yet surpass them in 
prestige and power. 

Truly, these are strong, bold words to 
come from a German source, and we can only 
hope that the appeal. of our brave and ear- 
nest coworker, the distinguished scholar and | 
editor of the University of Marburg, may 
reach not a few of his fellow-countrymen in 
Germany and America, and lead them to 
reconsider this great issue in the light of 
true freedom, social justice, and the love of 
mankind, 


Anniversary Celebrations in New 


Bedford. 


On the evening of February 29. the cen- 
tenary of the incorporation of the First, 
Congregational Society in New Bedford was; 
commemorated by a Parish Supper. The 
rooms of the Parish House was prettily 
trimmed in an old-time fashion with garlands 
and bouquets of box and scarlet geraniums, | 
and an old-fashioned supper was served. 
There was singing ‘‘by the choir and con- 
gregation’”’ of an Anniversary Hymn, and 
excellent and witty addresses were made 
by C. W. Clifford, Esq., and Rev. Mr. Geo- 
ghegan. 

This, however, was but a foretaste of what 
was to come, when the bright May days 
brought a more stately ceremonial. Then 
the church, festally adorned with spreading 
palms and bouquets and sprays of sweet 
white lilacs, welcomed us from the sunny 
streets to an observance of her following 
anniversaries,—the two hundredth anni- 
versary of the founding of the First Congre- 
gational Church in Dartmouth, the one hon- 
dredth anniversary of the incorporation of 
the First Congregational Society in New 
Bedford, and the seventieth anniversary of 
the dedication of the present meeting-house. 

The eloquent and inspiring address by 
Charles W. Clifford, Esq., chairman of the 
Anniversaries Committee, traced with great 
clearness the history of the First Congrega- 
tional Society from its beginning at the head 
of the Acushnet River to the present time. 
The old township of Dartmouth occupied a 
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tract of land given by Massasoit and his son 
Wamsutta to the Plymouth colony in 
1664, a township mainly occupied by Quakers 
and Baptists, and no Congregational church 
was established there until June 8, 1708, 
when Rev. Samuel Hunt was duly installed 
as the minister of the parish. The first 
meeting-house at the head of the river was 
burned, to be followed by a second, which 
in its turn has disappeared. Various little 
changes took place, and in 1787 that part 
of the township now comprised in Acushnet, 
Fairhaven, and New Bedford was set off as 
the town of New Bedford, the old Second 
Precinct of Dartmouth becoming the First 
Precinct of New Bedford, and in May, 1795, 
a meeting-house was built on the corner of 
Purchase and William Streets on a lot of 
land given by Mr. William 
Rotch. ‘The minister was to 
officiate on alternate Sundays 
at the head of the river and 
in the meeting-house on 
Purchase Street, the pulpit 
being occupied at that time 
by Dr. Samuel West, a 
descendant in the direct line 
from a brother of the Virgin- 
ian governor, Lord Dela- 
ware, and a firm friend of 
Gov. John Hancock. It is 
said that his arguments 
moved Gov. Hancock to 
renewed exertions in behalf 
of the Federal Constitution. 
His persuasive words helped 
to carry the day and secure 
the acceptance of that meas- 


ure, and New Bedford 
showed its Federal sym- 
pathies by changing the 


name of Main Street to Union 
Street, where, very properly, 
the church stands to-day. 

In 1808 the society was 
incorporated under the title 
of the New Bedford Precint, 
the act being signed by 
Gov. Sullivan on February 
29 of that year, and by 
unique provision members 
of the new precinct were to 
retain their rights in the 
meeting-house and _ burial- 
ground at the head of the 
river. After the resignation 
of Dr. West in 1803 on ac- 
count of the infirmities of 
age, no _ regularly settled 
minister served the new church, whose 
members were fast moving toward Uni- 
tarian thought, until 1823, when it was 
strong enough to call to its pulpit the famous 
Unitarian divine, Dr, Orville Dewey, whose 
pastorate lasted until 1834. During this 
period Dr. Channing once preached here, 
and in the year 1833, during Dr. Dewey’s 
absence on account of ill-health, the pulpit 
was filled for six months by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 

On the 23d of May, 1838, as the result of 
much effort and self-sacrifice by the mem- 
bers of the growing society, the noble edi- 
fice which it occupies to-day was dedicated, 
and on May 29 Rev. Ephraim Peabody 
was installed as its minister, with Rev. 
John H. Morison as associate. 

When Unitarianism had become the faith 
of the First Congregational Society on the 
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whole, some of its members withdrew to 
establish a church more in accord with 
their own belief, and their places were filled 
by large accessions from the Society of 
Friends, among whom were to be found many 
Unitarians, the Hicksites, so called, who 
left the orthodox fold for the church now to 
be generally known as the Unitarian. Mr. 
Dewey was followed by a line of worthy suc- 
cessors, among them Mr. .Peabody, Mr. 
Morison, and Mr, John Weiss, a preacher of 
extraordinary brilliancy; but after the 
pastorate of Dr. West, which lasted for forty 
years, the most notable for length and for 
its general influence is that of Rev. William 
James Potter, which extended from 1859 
to 1893, and each man stood in opposition 
to the prevailing ideas of his time, each laid 
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the foundations of a new and progressive 
scheme of thought and action. 

After the singing of the Anniversary 
Hymn came the address of the Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham of Arlington Street 
Church, once Mr. Potter’s colleague, then 
his successor, the only living representative 
of the former ministers of this church, whose 
names form so illustrious a roll-call. Mr. 
Frothingham paid a touching tribute to the 
memory of those whose faces had greeted 
him on his first coming to New Bedford 
and who have now passed away, and fol- 
lowed this by a highly sympathetic and dis- 
criminating appreciation of the thought and 
work of Mr. Potter, whom he held in loving 
remembrance. The benediction was then 
pronounced by Rev. William Bernard Geo- 
ghegan, the present minister. 

In the afternoon the people once more 
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came together to listen to an address by 
Rev. Francis Greenwood Peabody of Har- 
vard University, the son of a former minister, 
who drew a charming picture of the New 
Bedford of his boyhood, with its fine old 
houses and gardens bright with flowers, its 
clean and shady jstreets, where on every 
hand might be heard “‘ the thee and thou 
of the Quakers,” who went about in their 
broad-brimmed hats, their quaint bonnets, 
and their dainty gowns of dove color; of 
the old wharves where ships lay, come from 
“foreign parts,” full of strange and beauti- 
ful things as well as the oil that constituted 
so large a portion of the wealth of the town; 
the sailors, the queer Kanakas, with their 
woolly hair and gold ear-rings; of the 
friendly kindness, the gracious hospitality, 

the simple but dignified 

ways of life, and then he 

told us of the tender affec- 

tion felt by the people for 

his father, and that of his 

father for the people. ; 

Rev. Robert Swain Morison 
spoke, too, in the character 
of “the son of a former 
minister,’ with many gra- 
cious memories of the days 
when his father served this 
church and people, loved 
and honored by all. 

A grandson of Rev. Eph- 
raim Peabody, Dr. Samuel 
Atkins Eliot, gave an admir- 
able discourse upon the per- 
manency of the church, and 
the exercises of the after- 
noon closed with a benedic- 
tion by Mr. Geoghegan. 

When Saturday evening 
came, the enthusiasm had by 
no means waned, and the 
church was thronged with a 
delighted audience to listen 

_ to perhaps the most re- 
markable concert ever given 
in New Bedford. The mag- 
nificent organ, a memorial of 
the late Frederick Grinnell, 
was accompanied by the fine 

Bostonia Orchestra, the 

church choir, and a volunteer 

choir of some thirty or more 
voices under the able leader- 
ship of Mr. Lord, and filled 
the spacious organ loft to 
overflowing. It wasa beau- 
tiful sight as well as a feast 
of sound. ‘The noble church, the simple and 
beautiful decorations, the lights, the bright 
colors of the dresses and hats of the women, all 
made a picture that will never be forgotten. 

The programme was perfectly arranged, 
some of the numbers being of a more ad- 
vanced age than the church itself. One 
went back to the time of Charles I., and of 
one, ‘‘Strike the Cymbal,” a note to the 
programme says that this was a favorite 
selection of our ancestors. 

As the people streamed out into the quiet 
streets, a thin veil of mist made the trees 
in their delicate spring garb, the shining 
lamps, and the soft radiance of the stars all 
take on a mystic aspect, as of fairyland, 
and it was felt to be the close of a day of 
commemoration well worthy of this ancient 
and honorable parish. 


The church certainly had ‘‘queen’s 
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weather” for her festal observances, and it 
was a fair Sunday morning, the air full of 
fragrance and the songs of birds, that greeted 
the large congregation which assembled to 
listen to the anniversary sermon. of the 
present minister, Rev. William Bernard 
Geoghegan. He spoke of the lessons taught 
by the history of this parish, taking as his 
text these words of the sixteenth Psalm: 
“The lines are fallen to me in pleasant places; 
yea, I have a goodly heritage.” 

The preacher spoke of the great material 
changes that have taken place since the 
foundation of the church at the head of the 
river, and said that one would naturally 
expect to see similar changes in the world. of 
thought. These changes have gradually 
achieved for us that freedom of conscience 
which is our birthright, but which was 
by no means the birthright of our fore- 
fathers. In this parish were combined the 
best elements alike of Puritan and Quaker: 
the one, the strong feeling of the importance 
of institutions; the other, the realization 
of the life of the spirit which gives to 
institutions their permanence and _ value. 
This is our noble heritage, 
and it brings with it the 
obligation to use it well. 

In the afternoon there 
came the services of the two 
Sunday-schools, that of the 
church and that of Unity 
Home, which were largely 
attended, and the children, 
when these were ended, 
marched through the Parish 
House and church to the 
music of the organ. 

Monday morning came a 
Fellowship Meeting, in which 
the ministers of the Congre- 
gational churches of Old 
Dartmouth took part, bring- 
ing words of generous appre- 
ciation and kindly greeting 
from their respective peoples, 
in which they were heartily 
joined by a representative 


of the Ministerial Union, 
Mr. Canada. These were Mr. Ramsdell 
of the North Congregational Church, 


Mr. Julien of the Trinitarian, Mr. Lyman of 
Acushnet, Mr. Martyn of Fairhaven, and Mr. 
Kebbe of South Dartmouth. In addition 
came Mr. Phalen of the Memorial Church 
in Fairhaven (Unitarian) and Rev. Alfred 
Rodman Hussey of the Unitarian church in 
Baltimore, Md., a son of New Bedford, and 
the only Unitarian minister sent out from 
this parish. ‘ 

Mr. Hussey spoke much of the Quaker in- 
fluence in New Bedford in its earlier days, 
and told us how, when the Unitarian church 
was weakened by the separation of the 


Fairhaven society some years before, and! 


the loss of its Trinitarian members, it was 
strengthened in the beginning of Dr. Dewey’s 
ministry by the coming in of many of the 
Friends under the leadership of one cou- 
rageous woman,—an ancestor of his own. 

Three virtues, he said, had always 
distinguished this church,—independence, 
democratic principles, and religious feeling; 
and he made an ardent appeal to the pres- 
ent members of the society to follow in the 
footsteps of their fathers and hand on to 
their successors the priceless treasures which 
they have received from the past. 
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The celebrations closed on Monday even- 
ing with a dinner in the Parish House, wit- 
tily and gracefully presided over by Mr. 
Oliver Prescott, Jr. 
rooms, the tables decked with flowers 
around which the guests were gathered, 
made a charming picture, and the speeches 
of the evening carried forward the same 
spiriteof good will and genial kindness that 
had been so constantly manifested through- 
out all the proceedings. 

May the First Congregational Society in 
New Bedford grow from more to more for 
hundreds of years to come! 


The Meadville Summer Institute. 


At the request of prospective students 
in the Meadville Summer Institute of Re- 
ligious Education it has been decided to 
defer the opening of the Institute until 
after July 4. ‘The dates finally fixed upon 
are the three weeks beginning July 7 and 
ending July 25. The programme during 


this time will, it is expected, be as follows:— 
8.45 A.M. Devotional service in the chapel. 


OLD MEETING-HOUSE, 1744.* 


9 AM. Old Testament Lecture. Rev. W. 
Hanson Pulsford. 

10 A.M. (or 9.45). Illustrative Old Testa- 
ment Lesson. Rev. Richard W. Boynton. 

10.30 A.M. Intermission. 

11 A.M. New Testament Lecture. Prof. 
Francis A. Christie or Prof. Clayton R. 
Bowen. 

12 M. (or 11.45 A.M.) Illustrative New 
Testament Lesson. Rev. Gertrude Buck. 

2 P.M. Conference (once a week or oftener). 

8 p.m. Three times a week, lecture on 
the religious psychology of children. Rev. 
George R. Dodson, Ph.D. 

The lectures by Mr. Pulsford on the Old 
Testament will cover the period before the 
Exile, and the New Testament lectures by 
Professors Christie and Bowen will deal with 
the Gospels and the Life and Teachings of 
Christ. Mr. Boynton and Miss Buck will 
deal with the material of the lectures from 
the standpoint of the Sunday-school teacher; 
and Dr. Dodson will approach the problems 
of child psychology which lie at the basis 
of all religious instruction. 

A few rooms for prospective women stu- 


* These pictures of the New Bedford churches appear by 
courtesy of the New Bedford Republican Standard. 


The brightly lighted | 
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dents are still available in Divinity Hall, 
and: can be secured on application to Rev. 
Walter C. Green, and additional accommoda- 
tions for men are to be had outside. The 
shortening of the session by half a week 
will diminish somewhat the cost of residence, 
and will bring the total cost of board, room, 
and tuition for those rooming in Divinity 
Hall down to $22.50. 
F. C, SouTHWORTH. 


Isles of Shoals Sunday School 
Institute. 


In the Isles of Shoals Summer Meetings 
the courses proposed for the Institute are:— 

I. A series of morning lectures on ‘‘The 
Background of Old Testament Study,” de- 
signed to help in the full understanding of 
what the Hebrew Bible is and can be made to 
be, in the light of modern scholarship, for the 
inspiration and educ@tion of young minds. 
Rev. William C. Gannett of Rochester, N.Y., 
will open the course Monday morning with 
an address on “The Old Testament in the 
Education of the Modern Child”; Prof. 
George F. Moore, D.D., of 
Harvard Divinity School will 
follow with three lectures 
(Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday) on “The Devel- 
opment of Old Testament 
Literature”; and Mr. Gan- 
nett will close the series on 
Friday morning. 

II. A series of Bible read- 
ings, interpreting the “soul 
substance” of four New 
Testament books, by Rev. 
William .I. Lawrance and 
Rev. Henry T. Secrist of 
Roxbury, Mass., the readings 
of Thursday and Friday 
(from Mark and John). 

III. A series of confer- 
ences on Sunday-school 
Method and Conduct, with 
Question Box,” conducted 
by Messrs. -Lawrance and 
Secrist. 

IV. A series of evening lectures on topics 
interesting to Sunday-school workers. Mon- 
day evening it is expected that Rev. F. O. 
Hall, D.D., of New York will speak on ‘The 
Modern Boy and the Modern School’”’; Tues- 
day evening, Rev. George W. Kent of Provi- 
dence will speak on ‘‘The Wild Rose of Ap- 
pledore—A Parable’; Wednesday evening, 
Mrs, William I. Lawrance will speak on ‘‘In 
the Footsteps of Saint Paul” ; Thursday even- 
ing Miss Lillian B. Poor of Boston will speak 
on ‘‘ What shall the Sunday-school do for the 
Very Little Children?’ Friday evening will 
be devoted to music. 

V. A series of*evening lectures on topics 
interesting to Sunday-school workers. While 
all the details of the series cannot yet be 
given, we can promise a most attractive 
group of addresses by interesting speakers, to 
terminate with an evening of music Friday 
night, 

Membership fee, one dollar, including re- 
duced rates at the hotel and on railroads, 
Members of the Institute are privileged to 
come Saturday, July 18, and participate in 
the closing sessions of the Isles of Shoals Sum- 
mer Meetings. For rooms write directly to 
Mr. H. W. Morse, 7 Walnut Street, Boston, 
Mass., sending membership fee. For par- 
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ticulars apply to G. H."Badger, Chairman of 
Programme Committee, 104 East 20th Stréet, 
New York; Miss Florence Everett, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass.; or Rev. E. A. Horton, 
president of the Sunday School Society, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Nantucket Meetings. 


The church is getting ready for its sum- 
mer meetings (July 5-12) crowd. ‘The out- 
look is most favorable, It is now known that 
Hon. Milton Reed of Fall River is to be the 
representative of the Channing Conference, 
who will make an address Friday, July to. 
Having but recently returned from extensive 
travels in the Orient, he will speak upon the 
theme, ‘‘ Where the East and West touch; or, 
Some Impressions of a Recent Tour in the 
Levant.” Unusually favorable terms have 
been made with the Springfield House, now 
in excellent hands; and the larger part of 
those attending the meetings stops there. 
Board and room for single individuals can be 
secured for $12 a week, while two lodging 

‘together can be accommodated for $10 a 
week apiece. Many plan to come before July 
4. The pastor of the church, Rev. Edward 
Day, is ready to answer all letters of inquiry. 


Unitarian House, Chautauqua, N.Y. 


Our headquarters will be open continu- 
ously from July 4 to August 30. Public 
services of worship will be held on Wednesday 
evenings at 7 o’clock and Sunday mornings 
at 10. The Post-office Mission library, 
periodicals, and other literature will be 
placed at the convenience of all. 

Our yearly conference will be held on 
August 5. We hope to have, among other 
speakers upon that occasion, Rev. Edwin 
Rumball of Rochester, N.Y., and President 
F. C. Southworth. The conference will 
close with a public reception at Unitarian 
House in honor of Rey. and Mrs. William 
H, Fish and President and Mrs, F. C. South- 
worth, all of Meadville, Pa. 

‘The programme for the summer assembly 
is strong. Among the many speakers I men- 
tion Bishop John H. Vincent, President 
H, C. King of Oberlin, President William G. 
Frost of Berea College, Norman Hapgood 
of Collier's Weekly, Edward Howard Griggs. 
The summer schools are attractive, and the 
musical department is strengthened greatly 
by the new organ which will be an important 
feature of the year. 

All Unitarians who intend visiting Chau- 
tauqua for the first time may desire special 
information. My address will be Littleton, 
Mass., until July 1, after which date mail 
may be sent to Box 174, Chautauqua, N.Y. 

WILLIAM CHANNING BROWN. 


Berea’s Adjustment. 


The difficulties of Berea College in view of 
law and sentiment forbidding it to continue 
to receive both white and colored students— 
“fall young people of good moral character”’ 
—have attracted wide attention. The final 
decision of the trustees to partition the 
properties and raise additional funds, so as to 
equip two schools, seemed a very heroic 
and almost hopeless undertaking; but it 
has found large support. $50,000 of the 
required $400,000 was subscribed in the 
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autumn. Mr. Carnegie pledged $200,000 in 
January, and nearly $50,000 more has been 
secured since that time. A representative 
body of Berea’s colored graduates has taken 
up the project of raising money among their 
own people in Kentucky. The chief hin- 
drance to the speedy completion of the effort 
is the fact that a large portion of President 
Frost’s strength is absorbed by the werk of 
securing funds for current necessities month 
by month. With 1,100 white students on 
its hands and 160 colored students assisted 
at other schools, the institution is greatly 
burdened. It- has a home income from 
endowment and students of some $33,000 a 
year, but requires $53,000 in addition from 
annual gifts. But the general approval of 
the courage, wisdom, and fairness of Berea’s 
“adjustment” is very encouraging to the 
friends of the institution. The annual com- 
mencement occurred June 4. 


The Affen Home School. 


On June 3 occurred the graduating exer- 
cises, concluding the fourth year of the 
Home School for Girls, kept by the daughters 
of the late Nathaniel T. Allen, who for many 
years was one of America’s foremost teachers, 
‘The exercises by the girls were largely musi- 
cal, with an exhibit of work by the pupils 
in sewing, literature, art, etc., and a noble 
address by Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., 
of Cambridge, Mass., on the ‘Meaning of 
Education,’ especially as concerns woman. 


Camp Hill School. 


The tenth annual Commencement began 
with a sermon by the principal, Lyman Ward. 
As it was the tenth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the school, Mr. Ward indulged in 
some reminiscences, paying especial tribute 
to the good people of Camp Hill for their 
support and loyalty. He set forth the 
field of future usefulness for the school and 
its great needs. Rev. R. C. Grandberry, 
pastor of the Baptist church at Tuskegee, 
preached an eloquent sermon Sunday night 
on ‘‘Reverence for God.” Monday night 
an excellent entertainment was given by the 
children and young people. Tuesday night 
was devoted to a concert, which was en- 
thusiastically received. The trustees held 
three important sessions. 

On Wednesday afternoon five students 
presented papers on “International Peace” 
in contest for a first prize of $7.50 and a 
second prize of $2.50. On Wednesday 
night came the banquet tendered by the 
Alumni Association to the Faculty, trustees, 
graduates, former students, and friends. 
About seventy-five were present. E 

The Commencement exercises included 
an address by Honorable Erwin Craighead 
of Mobile on ‘‘Public Opinion and Govern- 
ment.” The productions of the graduates 
were all of a high order. Mr. Ward pre- 
sented the diplomas with an eloquent ad- 
dress, with the sentence, ‘‘Have a passion 
to make the world better,” as the heart of 
his thought. Eighteen students have grad- 
uated. They are able to enter the Freshman 
Class of the University on completing the 
course here. Many have taken higher 
courses, but most of them are teaching in 
various parts of the South, and especially 
in Alabama. Extensive improvements have 
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been made in the farm this year, and Good 
Will Hall, the gift of Miss Sarah Newlin of 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been completed, 
This is a dormitory for girls, and the first of 
the brick buildings. 

The school stands to-day in marked con- 
trast with the small beginning ten years 
ago, when Mr. Ward came to Alabama a 
stranger. The influence of Camp Hill has 
been marked for good, and Mr. Ward’s 
name has come to be a household word all 
over the South. 


: Hymn-books Wanted. 


If any churches have hymn-books left 
over on account of a change, will.they kindly 
correspond with Mr. J. W. Hays, 254 Croton 
Street, New Castle, Pa.? Mr. Hays is presi- 
dent of the board of the Mission Church or- 
ganized in New Castle with Rev. W. L. Beers 
as pastor. For some time the need of better 
hymn-books has been felt, as the people have 
only leaflets. 7 


Directors’ Report. 


—— 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The first meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the American Unitarian Association, for 
the present year, was held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Thursday, May 28, at 3 P.m., by 
adjournment from the 12th. 

There were present Messrs. Backus, Carr, 
Eliot, Forbes, Fox, Frothingham, Homer, 
Lincoln, Little, Southworth, and Wilson, 
and Mrs: Coolidge, Mrs. Keyes, and Miss 
Low. 

The standing committees appointed by 
the president for the present year were an- 
nounced by him as follows: Finance, Messrs. 
Hutchinson, Lincoln, Little, Long, and 
Williams; Publication, Messrs. Forbes, 
Frothingham, Murdock, Wright, and Mrs. 
Keyes; New England, Messrs. Carr, Cornish, 
Homer, Wright, and Mrs. Keyes; Middle, 
Messrs. Carr, Forbes, Hutchinson, Morgan, 
and Southworth; Southern, Messrs. Carruth, 
Homer, Williams, Mrs. Coolidge, and Mrs. 
Winsor; Western, Messrs. Backus, Carruth, 
Little, Southworth, and Williams; Rocky 
Mountain, Messrs. Carr, Carruth, Long, Mur- 
dock, and Mrs. Winsor; Pacific, Messrs. 
Frothingham, Little, Murdock, Wright, and 
Mrs. Coolidge; Foreign, Messrs. Cornish. 
Long, Murdock, Southworth, and Mrs. 
Keyes; Education, Messrs. Backus, Carruth, 
Forbes, Frothingham, and Homer; Comity 
and Fellowship, Messrs Forbes, Homer, 
Long, Morgan, and Mrs. Coolidge; New 
Americans, Messrs, Backus, Cornish, South- 
worth, Wright, and Mrs. Winsor; Publicity, 
Messrs. Frothingham, Little, Morgan, Mur-. 
dock, and Mrs. Keyes; Executive, Messrs. 
Carr, Hutchinson, Lincoln, Morgan, and 
Williams. 2 

The treasurer announced his appointment 
of Messrs. Hutchinson and Williams as 
‘the two other directors,” to serve with him- 
self for the present year, as the Standing 
Committee on the Church Building Loan 
Fund, as provided in Article XX. of the 
by-laws. 

The board then chose Mr. Frothingham 
as the ‘‘one director who shall be a minister” 
to consitute with the president and treas- 
urer the Committee on Ministerial Aid, as 
provided in Article X XI. of the by-laws. 
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Upon the nomination of the president the 
following appointments were made: field 
secretaries, Rev, William Channihg Brown, 
Rey. William Thurston Brown; superin- 
tendent for the Middle States, Rev. George 
H. Badger; secretary of the Department 
of Foreign Relations, Rev. Charles W. 
Wendte; secretary of the Publicity Depart- 
ment, Rev, Charles W. Casson; publication 
agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins; librarian, Rev. 
Louis C. Cornish. 

The Committee on~ Finance reported, 
through the treasurer, on the subject of 
salaries for the year beginning May 1, 1908, 
as follows, which report it was voted to 
adopt, thus appropriating the various 
amounts, as recommended :— 

From the Home Mission Budget, the sal- 
ary of the president, $5,000; secretary, 
$3,000; assistant secretary, $1,800; treas- 
urer, $1,500; treasurer’s clerk, $1,200; cler- 
ical services, $500. From the appropriation 
for International Council, secretary, $1,500. 
From the Publicity Budget, secretary, $1,800. 

From the Maintenance Budget, reception- 
room clerk, $800; stenographers, $1,352; 
telephone clerk, $416; library clerk, $208; 
from the Unitarian Building Account, jani- 
tor and engineer, $1,040; shipper and mes- 
senger, $936; elevator boy, $364; from the 
Mercantile Department, publication agent, 
$1,800. 

Upon the report of this committee the 
usual vote was passed, cancelling all appro- 
priations for the past year which had not 
been called for, and the following votes were 
also adopted :— 


Voted, That an appropriation of $2,500 be made for 
travelling expenses for the year beginning May 1. 

Voted, That an appropriation of $4,000 be made for the 
work of the Publicity Department for the year beginning 
May 1. 

Voted, That a sum not exceeding $5,500 be placed at the 
disposal of the Publication Committee for its work. 

Voted, That the treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, be and 
he is hereby authorized in the name and behalf of the Amer- 
can Unitarian Association, to assent to the allowance of 
the sixth account of the New England Trust Company 
as trustee under the will of Abram E. Cutter. 

Voted, That the treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, be and 
he is hereby authorized in the name and behalf of the 
American Unitarian Association, to assent to the fifth 
account of the New England Trust Company as trustee 


- under the will of John Sweetser. 


The various* Home Mission committees 
reported the following appropriations, which 
reports were adopted by the Board, the 
period covered being for the year beginning 
May-1, 1908:— 

New*England: to the First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Farmington, Me., at the discretion of 
the president, $200; to the Central Parish, 
Yarmouth, Me., $200; to the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Littleton, N.H,, $200; to 
All Souls’ Unitarian Society, Windsor, Vt., 
at the discretion of the president, $100; to 
Christ Church of Dorchester, Boston, Mass., 
at the discretion of the president, $300; to 
the First Unitarian Society, Gardner, Mass., 
$150; to Grace Chapel, Green Harbor, Mass., 
$100; to the First Parish, Haverhill, Mass., 
$200; to the First Parish, Pepperell, 
Mass., $100; to the Liberal Christian Con- 
gregational Society, Holyoke, Mass., provided 
there shall be no increase in local indebted- 
ness, $200; to the First Unitarian Society 
of Montague, Mass., $100; to the Church of 
the Unity, Randolph, Mass., $200; to the 
First Congregational Church, Rowe, Mass., 
$100; to the First Parish, Sandwich, Mass., 

es a 
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$150; to the South Unitarian Memorial 


Society, Worcester, Mass., $200; to the First, 


Ecclesiastical Society, Brooklyn, Conn., 
$100; to the Unitarian Church, Derby, Conn., 
$600; to the Unitarian Society of New 
London, Conn., $600; for the expenses of 
the Ministerial Union’s Committee on the 
Supply of Pulpits, $500; for preaching sta- 
tions in New England, under the direction of 
the New England field secretary, $350; 
in aid of summer work in New England, 
$250; for the salary of Rev. William Chan- 
ning Brown, as field secretary in New Eng- 
land, $2,400; for travelling expenses in New 
England, $200. 

Middle States: to the Fourth Unitarian 
Congregational Church, of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
$200; to the First Unitarian Society, Flush- 
ing, N.Y., $400; to the First Unitarian 
Society, Gouverneur, N.Y., $300; to the 
First Unitarian Society, Schenectady, N.Y., 
$700; to the Reformed Christian Church, 
Trenton, N.Y., $200; to the Unitarian So- 
ciety of Passaic, N.J., $200; for the work 
of Rev. Harry S. Baker, at South Brooklyn, 
N.Y., at the discretion of the president, 
$800; to the First Congregational Unitarian 
Society, Vineland, N.J., $250; to the First 
Unitarian Society of Erie, Pa., $200; to 
the Church of Our Father, Lancaster, Pa., 
$700; to the First Unitarian Church, Ham- 
ilton, Can., $600; to the Unitarian Church 
of London, Can., for six months, $350; to 
the Church of our Father, Ottawa, Can., 
$550; to Rev. Thomas Clayton for work 
in Allegheny, Pa., and Wheeling, W. Va., 
and elsewhere, $1,800; for work in McKees- 
port and Newcastle, Pa., at the discretion 
of the president, $900; for work at Franklin, 


Pa., at the discretion of the president, $600 ;- 


for work in the Meadville Conference, at the 
discretion of the president, $200; to the 
Middle States Conference, for one-half sal- 
ary of Rev. George H. Badger, the superin- 
tendent of the Middle States, $1,500. 
Southern States: to Rev. John L. Robin- 
son, for work in Richmond, Va., $1,000; to 
Rey, Albert J, Coleman, for work in Jack- 
sonville, Fla., $800; to Rev. H. H. Lloyd, 


for work in Chattanooga, Tenn., $300; for 


travelling expenses im the Southern States, 
$300. 

Western States: to Rev. Wayland L. 
Beers, Youngstown, Ohio, $1,300; to Unity 
Church, Salem, Ohio, $500; to All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church, Indianapolis, Ind., $600; 
to the First Unitarian Society, Moline, Ill, 
at the discretion of the president, $250; 
to Rev, Reuben S, Barrow, for work in Jack- 
son, Mich., $500; for work in North Michigan, 
at the discretion of the president, $600; 
to Rev. Hendrik Van Ommeren, for work in 
Mt, Pleasant, Mich., $200; for field work in 
South Dakota, at the discretion of the presi- 
dent, $1,200; to All Souls’ Unitarian Church, 
Kansas City, Mo., $400; to the First Uni- 
tarian Society, Topeka, Kan., at the dis- 
cretion of the president, $500; to the First 
Unitarian Society, Wichita, Kan., $400; to 
Unity Church, Decorah, Ia., for the nine 
months beginning Sept. 1, 1908, $100; to 
the People’s Church, Rock Rapids, la., 
$100; for travelling expenses in the Western 
Department, $400. . 

Rocky Mountain States: to Rev. John C. 
Mitchell, for work in Boisé, Ida., for three 
months, $200; to the First Unitarian 
Church, Great Falls, Mont., $600; to Unity 


‘Church, Fort Collins, Col., $400; to Rev, 
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William -S. Nichols, for work in Colorado 
Springs and Pueblo, Col., for three months, 
$150; for travel in the Rocky Mountain De- 
partment, $600; to Rev. William T. Brown, 
field secretary, $2,400 less receipts from 
the field. 

Pacific States: to Rev. Paul S. Bandy, 
for work in Salem, Ore., $450; to Rev. Fred 
A. Weil, for work in Bellingham and Everett, 
Wash., at the discretion of the president, 
$600; to the Unitarian Church, Woodland, 
Cal., $400; for work in Eureka, Cal., at the 
discretion of the president, $200. 

Education: to Rev. Arthur H. Coar for 
work at Amherst, Mass., $200; to the First 
Unitarian Society, Exeter, N.H., $350; to 
the First Unitarian Society, Ithaca, N.Y., 
$1,000; to All Souls’ Church, Lincoln, Neb., 
$400; to Rev. Robert S. Loring, for work in 
Iowa City, Ia., $1,300; to the Unitarian 
Church of Urbana, Ill., $850; to the First 
Unitarian Society, Ann Arbor, Mich., $900; 
to the Unitarian Society, Lawrence, Kan., 
$700; to the First Unitarian Society, Madi- 
son, Wis., $300; to the Unitarian Church, 
Palo Alto, Cal., $1,000. 

Upon recommendation of the Committee 
on Education it was further 

Voted, To appropriate the income of the Perkins Fellow- 
ship Fund for the year beginning May 1, as follows: $200 
to Mr. Binay Mohan Sehanavis, and $200 to Mr. A. E. 
Kristjanssen. 


New Americans: to Rey, Amandus H. 
Norman, $800; to Rev. August Dellgren, 
$600; to Mr. Leif Huseby, for work at 
Underwood and Hudson, Minn., $100; for 


‘work among the Italians, $1,600; to Rev. 


Powhatan Bagnall, for six months, $600; 
to Rev. Rognvaldur Petursson, $1,000; 
to Rey, Johann P. Solmundsson, $600; 
for work in Minneapolis and elsewhere, at 
the discretion of the president, $500. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations pre- 
sented their report, and the following votes 
recommended by them were adopted :— 

Voted, That an appropriation of $3,000 be made, in aid 
of the Japan Unitarian Association, for the year beginning 
May 1,. 1908, to include the income of the Hayward Fund. 

Voted, That an appropriation of $250 be made, in aid of 


the Unitarian cause in Hungary, through Bishop Joseph 
Ferencz, for the year beginning May 1, 1908. 


Upon report of the Committee on Comity 
and Fellowship it was 


Voted, That an appropriation of $1,000 be made for the 
work of the Department of Comity and Fellowship, at the 
discretion of the president. 


The secretary communicated to the board 
the news of the death of Prof, Jean Réville, 
and it was 


Resolved, That the directors of the American Unitarian 
Association have learned with profound regret of the death 
of Prof. Jean Réville of Paris. A man of singular nobil- 
ity of character, a learned student of religions, a devoted 
adherent and director of the International Council of Uni- 
tarian and other Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers, 
no one has done more than Prof. Réville to bring into 
friendly and effective relations the liberals of his native 
country with those of other lands, In his lamented death 
the cause of religious freedom and progress throughout 
the world loses an honored advocate and leader. 

The secretary of the Association is re- 
quested to communicate the expression of 
its sympathy and regard to his afflicted 
family. 

Adjourned. 

Lewis G, WILson, Secretary. 


It having been understood by the directors 
that the meeting of May 28 was to take the 
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place of the one provided by the by-laws 
of the board for the second Tuesday in June, 
and all business belonging to the June meet- 
ing, and requiring action before September, 
having been transacted on May 28, the 
meeting of June 9 was omitted. 

Lewis G, WiLson, Secretary. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Honorable Service. 


Anniversary Week and its engrossments 
have somewhat swept aside the mention of 
an interesting event which occurred Sunday 
morning, May 24, in the First Parish Church, 
Dorchester, Friends of Mr, Richard -C, 
Humphreys, who holds, among other posi- 
tions, the treasurership of the Sunday-School 
Society, were invited to join with the Sunday 
School in commemorating the fiftieth anni- 
versary of Mr. Humphreys’s service as teacher 
in the school. 

After opening exercises, the pastor, Rev. 
Roger S. Forbes, voiced the sentiment of 
the occasion in a few words, sketching the 
influence and example such a devoted career 
must have, not only upon the pupils, but 
upon the community. Then Rev. Chris- 
topher R. Eliot, minister of this church for 
ten years during Mr. Humphreys’s term, 
spoke out of his personal knowledge and 
friendship. A letter of regret at not being 
present was read from Rey. Eugene R. 
Shippen, another former pastor, paying high 
tribute to the subject of the occasion, 
Letters were also read from Sunday-School 
boys, now men, former pupils. 

Miss Mallie J, Floyd then presented to the 
church, in behalf of the Sunday School, the 
North Gate-of the church-yard, to be known 
as the Richard Clapp Humphreys Gate, In 
addition she offered a bronze tablet to be 
placed in the vestry on the north wall, 
directly back of Mr. Humphreys’s class, bear- 
ing this inscription :— 


This tablet and the North Gate 
of the Church yard are given by 
Past and Present members of the 
Sunday School and Parish 
in Commemoration of 
Richard Clapp Humphreys 
Who for fifty years served as a 
Sunday School teacher 
in this Church 
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“T am truly Thy Servant.” 


Mr, Humphreys responded in a happy 
manner, showing his deep appreciation of 
the remembrance, He made all who listened 
feel that these fifty years represented ex- 
periences among the most valuable of his 
life. Times there were when all was not 
smooth, but that is true in every Sunday- 
School teacher’s life. His great reward, he 
said, is to know that so many young men 
apparently received guidance and inspiration 
to be good citizens and Christians, 

The occasion was brought to a close by a 
few words from Mr, John Kneeland, who was 
superintendent of this Sunday School fifty 


School. 
as a teacher for fifty years. 
friend she modestly says: ‘‘I feel as if I were 
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years ago, Before becoming teacher, Mr, 


Humphreys had served as librarian, and 


before that had been a pupil in the school, 
This record is, as so many said at the time, 
remarkable in itself and encouraging to 
others, 

There is still another shining example of 
faithfulness in Sunday-School work, and I 
am glad to mention the name of Miss Ellen 
C. Morse of the Jamaica Plain Sunday 
She, too, has served continuously 
In a note toa 


now just beginning to know how to teach. 
I only wish I could go on and on, for I do 
believe that there is much good work to be 
done in this way.’”’ Miss Morse’s fidelity has 
been recognized by her associates. 

Now that we are noting things of historic 
import, let me recall the fact that Miss 
Abbott died in Cambridge, a few days ago, 
at the exceptional full age, of one hundred 
and one years. She was the daughter of 
Rev. Abiel Abbott of Beverly, the minister 
of our church there, where the first Sunday 
School in New England was started. In her 
will were several thoughtful remembrances 
of persons and movements identified with 
our cause. 

The monthly meeting of the directors was 
held June 8, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Present: Messrs. Horton, Humphreys, Ed- 
wards, Metcalf, French, Miss Bancroft, Mrs. 
Weatherley, and Miss Parker. 

The reports of the clerk and treasurer were 
read and approved. 

The president presented a carefully pre- 
pared statement by Mr. McMurdie, contain- 


ing comparison of figures of business, ex- 


pense and income, for the past two years 


in the Book Room and the Western Head- 


quarters. Opportunity was given the direc- 
tors to ask questions and obtain information. 
After a full consideration the statement was 
referred to the Committee on Finance for 
further examination and final report at the 
next meeting. 

A motion was made and carried that the 
president be instructed to ascertain the ad- 
visability and possibility of holding the 
autumn meeting of the Sunday-School Society 
in New York City, which would fall at the 
end of October. 

The committee on the new Graded Lesson 
Course reported progress. The general out- 
line of the scheme was offered, together with 
the number of contemplated manuals, the 
character of their contents, and other details. 
The whole subject was considered in its 
various aspects, and the following vote was 
then passed: “The directors of the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society express their confi- 
dence in the committee’s plans, and pledge 
to them their moral and financial sup- 
port.” 

The president then announced the Stand- 
ing Committees for the ensuing year, after 
which several suggestions were made as to 
pictorial helps by use of the stereopticon and 
in printed pictures. It was voted that Mr. 
Metcalf be a committee of one to inves- 
tigate as to the feasibility of the Sunday- 
School Society owning a stereopticon and 
renting it to Sunday Schools. ‘Testimony 
was offered as to the value of the stereo- 
graph and the Tissot pictures. Voted to 
adjourn to Tuesday, September 8. Louisa 
P. Parker, clerk. 


Epwarp A. Horton, 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825: 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work, 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R, Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 
Organized in 1886. : 
The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rey. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. : 


——— 


A Southern Missionary Trip.* 


The chronicle of a missionary of the Young 
People’s Religious Union is not wholly un- 
like that of the apostle of old, ‘‘in labors more 
abundant, in journeyings often, in perils 
of waters, in perils in the city, in perils in the 
wilderness, in weariness,’’ and yet he must 
needs glory in the open sesame his credentials 
commend, the respectful and even eager 
hearing his word receives, the long talks with 
devoted workers, the glad welcome he re- 
ceives in the isolated fields, the signs of grow- 
ing interest in our work. 

This Southern trip meant eight speeches in 
seven days in six States. Its first stopping 
point was Wilmington, Del., where I found 


* Report read at the Annual Meeting. 
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that Unity Helpers’ Guild was of the past; 
but a new Unity Club, which ineluded the 
older young people, was in the first flush of 
vigorous life, They represent the organiza- 
tion of the younger life of the church, and it 
may be that they can be persuaded to 
unite with the Young People’s Religious 
Union. 

At Baltimore there exists a Parish Club 
of eighteen or nineteen menibers which meets 
weekly, each week of the month being de- 
voted to a different kind of meeting, one so- 
cial, one to a talk on Unitarianism by the min- 
ister, etc. They should ally themselves with 
us. Mr. Hussey is in close touch with his 
young people, believes in our work, and 
speaks confidently of a younger group in the 
church which will soon be at an age for a 
young people’s society. 

The Washington society is an active, ex- 
perienced, and capable one. Its problem, 
still unsolved, is to enlist the younger peo- 
ple. The present band of workers is older 
than in most of our societies, and from much 
experience they seem to a wayfaring: mis- 
sionary to be strong in their activities and 
interest. - 

The glory of the dogwoods of early May in 
the North was succeeded by the sweetness and 
beauty of the locusts of Virginia, and I 
spent delightful hours at Richmond and its 
little, new, well-equipped church. It is too 
new and small a movement to have need yet 
of a distinct organization for its few young 
people. There was a goodly number of all 
ages out in the evening to hear our word. 
The parsonage to which we are asked to con- 
tribute. seems to bea good investment, and 
will help to establish our movement in an 
ultra-conservative city where for years to 
come it must face a difficult struggle. 

The two Richmond delegates to the South- 
ern Conference and 1 hurried from our meet- 
ing to an evening train, and for almost 
twenty hours journeyed among the pines and 
sands and sprouting cotton of the Carolinas 
and Georgia, through a land of mules and 
pickaninnies on to our main objective, the 
Southern Conference at Atlanta. For his 
training in the appreciation of his own faith 
every Northern Unitarian should attend such 
agathering. The programme had no unusual 
features, but for the pure fraternity of just 
an ordinary little gathering two had jour- 
neyed from Richmond, one from Jackson- 
ville, four had travelled twelve hours by rail 
from Charleston, ten and more had come over 
a hundred miles from Chattanooga, five the 
long distance from New Orleans, and five 
had come over a thousand miles from Dallas. 
And from the north Mrs. Davis, Mr. Pierce, 
and I went to represent the National Alli- 
ance, the American Unitarian Association, 
and the Young People’s Religious Union. 
The joy and courage of the isolated workers 
was contagious and most inspiring. 

Your representative spoke at the opening 
session upon “The Origin of the International 
Council” and the following noon on ‘‘The 
Problem of the Unitarian Young People.’ 
Only one of our societies exists in this entire 
conference. But the discussion revealed 
some good friends of our movement. I 
learned from personal conference that in 
several of the churches there were workers who 
look forward to organized and affiliated 
work among their young people. But most 
of the churches are young, and some are not 
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so the day has not come for our work in all 
the fields yet. ‘This hearing was for us the 
driving of the entering wedge, the proclama- 
tion of the message ‘‘Prepare ye. the 
way.” 

At Atlanta the great magnolias were in 
bloom, and in Charleston we found the 
oleanders a riot of color. The cardinals, 
regal in plumage and song, were the com- 
monest birds. A rare and abiding charm 
lingers over the quaint old city, once so bel- 
ligerent, but now so full of peace and beauty, 
serene and stately. The Alva Gage Guild 
of the fine old church is a worthy represen- 
tative of our work. It maintains a free li- 
brary of over 2,000 volumes which, as the 
City Library is not free, is of wide usefulness, 
It enlistssome young people of other churches, 
and Mr, Gray testified at Atlanta that it 
was the most useful phase of his work. Miss 
Walter, our Young People’s Religious Union 
vice-president, was hospitality itself. She 
is a devoted worker and invaluable to our 
cause. 

And when, my journeyings over, I returned 
home and spoke upon my trip to our recently 
organized Young People’s Society in Mont- 
clair, they voted to join the National Union. 
I have spoken now for the Union in thirteen 
States, the District of Columbia, and the 
province of Ontario, I believe it is coming 
more and more to be taken as a matter of 
course. Its years of apprenticeship are over. 
It is no longer on probation, As more and 
more ministers who have worked and spoken 
for the Union or been trained in them or have 
had them in their churches go into new fields, 
our friends command more and more terri- 
tory. If they do not organize their young 
people, it is because the local conditions are 
not ripe. The only indifferent ones I find 
are those who have never known a young 
people’s society of their own and such min- 
isters grow fewer and fewer. 

Epcar Swan WIERS. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


In Manchester-by-the-Sea, Sunday, June 
21, at eleven o’clock, at the First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham 
will preach. 


Sunday, June 21, at eleven o’clock, at the 
Church of the Disciples, Rev. S. A. Eliot, 
D.D., will preach. Ipswich Street, Chestnut 
Hill cars, pass the church in the Fenway at 
Jersey Street. 


A series of services will be held at five 
o’clock on Sunday afternoons in the West 
Roxbury Meeting-house, beginning June 21, 
when Rey. Albert G. Fitch of the Mount 
Vernon Church will preach a short sermon. 
On the Sunday following Dr. Edward Ever- 
ett Hale will preach. 


The Channing Conference will hold its 
annual meeting at Vineyard Haven on Tues- 
day and Wednesday, June 23 and 24. The 
address of Tuesday evening will be given by 
Rey. W. B. Geoghegan, The principal 
speakers on Wednesday will be Hon. Milton 
Reed, Rev. Frank L. Phalen, and Rev. 


yet self-supporting, and numbers are small,|H. C. Ives. George Kent, secretary. 
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Rev, Elmer S. Forbes of 29 Clifton Place, 
Jersey City, N.J., having satisfied the Com- 
mittee on Fellowship of the Middle States 
and Canada, is hereby commended to our 
ministry and churches, In accordance with 
the vote of the National Conference, at the 
expiration of six months after the date of 
his acceptance by this committee, he will 
be received into full fellowship, unless, mean- 
while, the Executive Committee shall take 
adverse action, Fellowship granted May 26, 
1908, 


Rev. George Clarke Cox of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, having satisfied the Com- 
mittee on Fellowship for New England, is 
hereby commended to our ministers and 
churches, In accordance with the vote of 
the National Conference, at the expiration of 
six months from the date of his acceptance 
(June 13, 1908) by the New England Com- 
mittee, he will be received into full fellow- 


Business Notices, 


There are vacations and vacations. There’s the kind 
that costs from $3 to $5 a day, without many comforts, and 
there’s the Vermont vacation, which may be enjoyed at 
modest cost (for from $4 to $10 a week) in a region where 
there is to be found more real rest and sensible enjoyment 
than anywhere else in this part of the world. This is the 
ideal kind. Aninteresting book about Vermont and Lake 
Champlain called ‘Summer Homes,” 150 pages, 150 
camera pictures, is sent for 6 cents enclosed to E. H. 
Boynton, 360 Washington St., Boston. 


Addresses. 


The address of Rev. Thomas Van Ness is 
BG , Shipley & Co., 123 Pall Mall, London, S.W., Eng- 
an 


Marriages. 


In Winchester, Mass., Unitarian Church, 6th inst., 
Rev. William I. Lawrance, W. 
Isabelle Rebecca Harriman. 

In Rochester, Vt., oth inst., by Rev. Mary T. Whitney, 
pastor of the Universalist Church in Rochester, George 
H. Martin, of Stockbridge, and Rev. Verdi M. Mack, pas- 
tor of the Universalist Church in Gaysville. 

In Winchester, Mass., roth inst., at the residence of 
A. H, Richardson, by Rev. William I. Lawrance, 
Charles H. Brown, of Stamford, Conn., and Edith Marion 
Dooley, of Winchester. 

In Winchester, Mass., Unitarian Church, rth inst., by 
Rey. William I. Lawrance, Dr. Harold Adams Gale and 
Helen Rhea Vaughan. 


Deaths. 


SHEPARD.—At Bostonia, San Diego County, Cal. 
June 7, 1908, Mrs. M. A. Shepard, wife of the late Horatio 
G. Pie by of Dorchester, Mass., age 84 years 2 months 
2a days 


r by 
Creighton Lee and 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 


J. $. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station. 


Personal attention given to all Funeral, Cre- 
mation and Cemetery arrangements. 
The price of each casket is marked in plain figures. 
Established prices for all work. 
Advice and information given. 
Complete equipment in ev rt map te Chapel 
for funeral services without charge. 
GEO. H. WATERMAN, President. 
FRANK 8S, WATERMAN, Treasurer. 
Telephone, Roxbury 72. 
Marconi or Cable address, ‘* Undertaker, Boston.”” 


ANTED.—As a member of a family, a little girl 

between three and five years of age. Address, 

63 Aa Lg care Christian Register, 27a Congress Street, 
n, 
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ship, unless, meanwhile, the Executive Com- 
mittee take adverse action. Edward A. 
Horton, Austin S. Garver, Augustus M. Lord, 
Committee, 


‘Mr. Vernon Mosher’ Cady, graduate of the 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry, 
having satisfied the Committee on Fellow- 
ship for the Pacific States, is hereby com- 
mended to our ministers and churches. In 
accordance with the vote of the National 
Conference, at the expiration of six months 
from the. date of his acceptance (May 25, 
1908) by the Pacific States Committee, 
he will be received into full fellowship, unless, 
meanwhile, the Executive Committee shall 
take adverse action. Earl M. Wilbur, 
ThomasL. Eliot, Benjamin A. Goodridge, 
Committee. 


Meetings. 


THe NEw HampsHiRE UNITARIAN AS- 
SOCIATION,—The annual meeting was held 
at Lebanon, on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
June 2 and 3. ‘The visiting delegates were 
most hospitably received by the Lebanon 
parish, and, in spite of the small numbers, 
the conference was one of the best in spirit 
and devotion to our aims and ideals. 

The conference opened on Tuesday after- 
noon with President Carr of Andover in 
the chair. After the singing of a hymn and 
the reading of the secretary’s and treasurer’s 
reports, Rev. John H. Applebee of Attleboro 
opened a discussion on the subject, “The 
Power and Promise of the Church To-day.” 
He said, among other things, that man is 
obstinately religious, determined to see the 
_kingdom a realization. The strength of the 
church is in the kind of men it makes, through 
devotion to truth, loyalty to an ideal, and 
in courageous grappling with the problems 
of our American life. The discussion was 
carried on by Rev. Messrs. Mitchell of Keene, 
Maxwell of Walpole, and Robinson of Little- 
ton, who further emphasized that ‘The 
Strength of the Church is in Proportion to 
the Power of each Individual Member.” 
The service of worship was conducted on 
Tuesday evening by Rev. Messrs. McDougall, 
Maxwell, and Green, the sermon being 
preached by Rev. Dudley H. Ferrell of 
Brockton, Mass., from the subject, ‘‘Life 
and the Church.” ‘Following the devotional 
service on Wednesday morning, which was 
led by Rev. Louis H. Buckshorn of Concord, 
came the annual election of officers. The 
report of the Nominating Committee was 
approved, and the following-named officers 
declared elected: president, Mr. Clarence 
E. Carr, Andover; vice-presidents, Hon. 
William E. Chandler, Concord, Hon. George 
H. Eames, Keene, Mr. George H. Warren, 
Manchester; general secretary, Rev. H. C. 
McDougall, Franklin; recording secretary, 
Rev. H. Sumner Mitchell, Keene; tréasurer, 
Dr. John W. Staples, Franklin; directors, 
George B. Stratton, Concord, Gen, George 
T. Crufts, Littleton, Dr. H. K. Faulkner, 
Keene, Rev. Ward R. Clarke, Dover, Miss 
Mary E. Hunt, Nashua, Louis R. Lincoln, 
Walpole. 

The general subject for the morning’s 
discussion was, ‘“‘New Opportunities for the 
Power of the Church.” The conference had 
the pleasure of listening to Rev. C. W. 
Casson, Boston, the publicity agent, on the 
merits of the press as a medium for the 
expression of our faith and doctrine; to 
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Rev. H. C. McDougall, Franklin, on the out- 
look in New Hampshire, and the missionary 
work made possible under the Downing 
Fund; to Rev. H. G, Ives, Andover, on the 
need of sectarian schools and more especially 
the work at Proctor Academy; and Rev. 
F. R. Griffin, Braintree, Mass., called upon 
both the ministry and the laity to entertain 
a deeper and a more profound conviction as 
to the essential value of the church as a factor 
in the world’s uplift. After a vote of thanks 
to the speakers and to the Lebanon parish 
for its hospitality the conference adjourned. 
H. Sumner Mitchell, Recording Secretary. 


Churches. 


BROOKLYN, Conn.—Unitarian Church, 
Rev. A. J. Culp: On Sunday evening, May 
24, the union memorial service was held in 
this church, the pastor preaching the ser- 
mon, the Congregational and Baptist min- 
isters taking part in the service. Mrs. 
Wyant of New Haven, the State director, met 
with the Alliance Branch on May 27, and 
held a very interesting and instructive meet- 
ing. The members of this branch will hold 
their annual sale the middle of July, and any 
contributions will be most gratefully received. 
They may be addressed to Miss C. E. Scar- 
borough, Brooklyn, Conn. 


DaLiAs, TEX.—Rev. Marion Franklin 
Ham: On May 31 the annual business meet- 
ing of the congregation was. held after the 
regular church service. The chairman of 
the Parish Committee, Mr. C. R. Buddy, 
called the meeting to order, and reports were 
submitted by the treasurer, the minister, and 
the officers in charge of the various depart- 
ments of church work. ‘The  treasurer’s 
report showed that all financial obligations 
for the year had been met, anda small balance 
of cash was reported on hand. The church 
is now independent of aid from the American 
Unitarian Association. As _a result of the 
very efficient work of the treasurer, Mr. L. M. 
Lennington, the number of regular sub- 
scribers has been increased from 36 to 100, 
many of these being outside the church or- 
ganization, but interested in the movement. 
The minister reported an increase in member- 
ship of fifteen for the year or a net gain of 
eight families. The average attendance has 
been good, and the large percentage of 
strangers at each service indicates that the 
church is attracting the attention of those who 
are looking for a more liberal and rational 
religious faith, During the winter the Wom- 
en’s Alliance, with the aid of the Publicity 
Department conducted by Mr. Casson, estab- 
lished the Paragraph Pulpit with one of the 
local papers as a part of the year’s work. 
The results were manifested in an increased 
attendance and a greater church activity. 
In addition to this work the Alliance has con- 
ducted two successful sales and is now en- 
gaged in sewing for those who lost their 
household belongings in the recent flood, 
The Sunday-school is just completing a very 
prosperous year. The average attendance 
has been large and the interest steadily main- 
tained. In February the men of the church 
organized a men’s club which was christened 
“The Unity Club of Dallas,” with member- 
ship limited to 125, but not confined to those 
affiliated with the Unitarian Church. At its 
first banquet, Judge E. C. Muse was the guest 
of honor and the speaker of the evening. The 
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club will meet on call of its president, Mr. 
Joseph D. Harper, who isa member of the 
church. As an important feattire of the 
meeting it was announced by Mr. Buddy, the 
chairman of the Parish Committee, that in 
the opinion of the members of that commit- 
tee the time had come for an enlargement 
and modification of the church building to 
meet the demands of the increasing activities 
of the church work. As the result of the 
discussion which followed the Parish Com- 
mittee was authorized by a unanimous vote 
of the congregation to proceed with these 
improvements and to have the church ready 
for services before September 20. The 
contemplated improvements will include a 
new roof, a choir room, a study for the min- 
ister, a small basement for the Sunday-school, 
and interior decoration, with a new arrange- 
ment of pulpit and choir stand. The church 
Picnic, which will serve as the last social 
feature of the year’s work, occurs June 19. 
With its closing for the summer vacation on 
July 1, the church will complete the most 
prosperous year of its history. 


DORCHESTER, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Roger S. Forbes: There has recently been 
placed upon the wall of the vestry a plain 
bronze tablet, with the following inscription: 
“This tablet and the north gate of the Parish 
yard are given by past and present members 
of the Sunday School and Parish in com- 
memoration of Richard Clapp Humphreys, 
who for fifty years served as a Sunday School 
teacher in this church, 1858-1908. ‘Truly 
I am Thy servant.’” 


FRANCESTOWN, N.H.—Union Congrega- 
tional Society: For a year and a half this 
society has been without a settled pastor, 
yet the interest in the Unitarian cause is 
unabated. There is a strong constituency 
of our faith, and the local Orthodox church 
fails to appeal to our people. One church 
may be enough in many small towns, but 
the time has not come yet, and does not seem 
to be approaching, when the Unitarian ac- 
tivities in Francestown ought to be allowed 
to decline and die. The regular ministra- 
tions of Liberal Christianity are needed 
there, and, whenever they are given, they 
meet with an enthusiastic response on the 
part of the people. The last pastor, Rev. 
H. R. Hubbard, now of Green Harbor, Mass., 
who was there over four years, has, since 
his departure, visited them occasionally and 
preached, being greeted usually by an audi- 
ence of about forty at least. Sometimes 
Mrs. Hubbard has gone in his stead. ‘The 
Register has already given an account of the 
good work done by Rev. Carl G. Horst, who 
spent his vacation there last August. Rev. 
F. W. Holden of Milford has begun holding 
afternoon meetings at Francestown. Though 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity 

Contributions from the Sunsiie oubeiie are used to give 
pestainncte temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 

ren. 

7 Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from familizs within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much n to 
meet Speer demands. 


ry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. Rg ‘Pict, avs Wm. H. pel sr, 
pg ty 
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the town is small and somewhat isolated, 
the Unitarian minister finds the best kind 
of reward in the continued devotion of the 
‘older members and the religious interest 
of the young people, who from time to 
time come forward and publicly join the 
church. 


IirrLETON, Mass.—First Congregational 
Society, Rev. Chester A. Drummond: On 
the afternoon of Wednesday, June to, in 
connection with the spring meeting of the 
North Middlesex Conference, which held a 
session in the forenoon, Rev. Chester Arthur 
Drummond was installed as minister of this 
church. The invocation was pronounced 
by Rev. Robert Cary of ‘the local Baptist 
church ; Rey. George C, Wright, the secretary 

» of the conference, read the Scripture lesson ; 
and the prayer of installation was made by 
Rev. George S. Shaw of Ashby. Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., preached the sermon, 
which was followed by the charge given by 
Rey. William Channing Brown and the 
right hand of fellowship by Rev. Alfred 
Manchester of Salem. Rev. Charles T. 
Billings of Lowell gave the welcome to the 
conference, and Mr. Waldo E. Conant of the 
local Orthodox Congregational church the 
welcome to the town. Rev. Loren B. 
Macdonald of Concord spoke the charge to 
the people, and the concluding prayer was 
offered by Dr. Eliot with the benediction by 
the minister. The entire service was strong, 
wholesome, healthy, and abundantly hope- 
ful. The perfect June day but added to the 
natural attractions of this most charming 
town, A hymn written by a member of the 
society for this occasion deepened the impres- 
sion of a wholesome, healthy sentiment which 
was prevalent. Mr. Drummond comes to us 
after a fruitful pastorate at Norwell. The 
church here is in excellent condition, and with 
the opportunity for growth and increased in- 
fluence through awakened interest among the 
body of young people we all look forward to 
an epoch in the life of the old church where 
the traditions of usefulness and influence in 
the lives of all our people and the life of the 
town shall be fully sustained and even 
strengthened. 


- LouIsvILLE, Ky.—Church of the Mes- 
siah, Rev. W. H. Ramsay: A pleasant re- 
ception, attended by a large number of peo- 
ple, was given on May 27 to Rev. and Mrs. 
Ramsay, he having been almost six years 
minister of the church. The Board of Trus- 
tees of the church, the Women’s Branch 
Alliance, and the Liberal Club, a club of over 
seventy members, many of them connected 
with other churches, organized two years ago 
by Mr. Ramsay, united with the congrega- 
tion in making the occasion a happy ‘‘send 
off” to Mr, and Mrs. Ramsay, prior to their 
departure for the summer. Mr, Ramsay 
sails in June for a brief visit to relatives in 
England, Mrs. Ramsay spending the sum- 
mer in Massachusetts. The Liberal Club 
began the evening with a musical programme 
of high merit, the performers being the young 
people of the church and outside friends. Fol- 
lowing the music a charming recitation was 
given by a young girl from Indianapolis 
visiting m the city, Mr, Alfred Pirtle, 
president of the Board of Trustees, gave an 
_ interesting talk upon the “Past History of the 
_ Church,” which had the privilege, in its early 

_ days, of having the eminent and much re- 
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vered James Freeman Clarke occupy its pul- 
pit seven years, followed in 1840 by Rev, 
John H. Heywood, whose beloved name is 
blazoned on the memories of people of all 
denominations throughout Kentucky, as a 
leader in all good works, spiritual in his 
thoughts, and noble in his life, as was his 
predecessor, He was minister of the church 
for forty years, and in the latter years of its 
life was made its pastor emeritus. Mr. Pirtle 
closed his remarks with a well-deserved 
tribute to Mr, Ramsay for his earnest and 
conscientious work in behalf of our church 
and the city at large. Mr. George Caspari, 
president of the Liberal Club, gave a brief 
but interesting résumé of the work of the 
club during the past year. Mr. Pirtle then 
called upon the president of the Women’s 
Branch Alliance to wish Mr, and Mrs, Ram- 
say on behalf of the assembled friends ‘‘God- 
speed” in their summer joutneyings. She 
took advantage of the opportunity to ex- 
press the affection felt for Mrs. Ramsay by 
all members of the congregation, particularly 
by the Women’s Branch Alliance, she being 
its treasurer, for her loyal, zealous, and un- 
tiring efforts in behalf of the church and its 
interests, and for her co-operation in the 
literary and humanitarian work of the city, 
she being a member of its Women’s Club, 
and on the board of various of its philan- 
thropic organizations. Similar esteem was 
expressed for Mr. Ramsay, who during his 
ministry has been unceasing in his efforts 
for the welfare and spiritual uplift of the 
church and to make it stand for what is help- 
ful, hopeful, and inspiring in the community. 
He was also thanked for his interest in civic 
work, which is appreciated by many citizens 
outside of his own church. At the close of 
her remarks the president of the Branch Alli- 
ance afforded Mr. and Mrs. Ramsay a happy 
surprise by presenting to him, as a token of 
affectionate regard from his parishioners, a 
substantial purse, with the hope that it would 
prove a ‘‘golden” halo over his summer path- 
way. 


TEMPLETON, Mass,—First Parish, Rev. 
W. F. Skerrye: The winter season in this 
society has been a pleasant and profitable 
one. ‘The entertainment course given by the 
Young People’s Union was successful and 
largely attended. The talks by Rev. J. A. 
Puffer of Gardner and Rev. Richard Peters 
of Baldwinville were especially appreciated. 
Mr. Skerrye’s address on “Life in the Canary 
Islands” was also much enjoyed, as well 
as the music given by two of our Unitarian 
young ladies from Leominster. The annual 
parish meeting was held early in January. 
The reports from the committees showed 
that the society was in good condition, with 
the prospect of maintaining the same for 
the coming season, The Sunday-school 
has prospered throughout the year, with a 
slight increase in attendance and member- 
ship. The church was closed for the month 
of March. During that time Mr. and Mrs. 
Skerrye were in Augusta, Ga., and, in order 
that their vacation might be prolonged, the 
pulpit was supplied for two additional Sun- 
days, the preachers being Rev. Hilary By- 
grave and Rev. R. A. Griffin. With the 
opening of June the busy season begins. 
On June g the Worcester Association of 
Ministers meets with Mr. Skerrye. Rev. 
C. A. Roys will be the essayist on this occa- 
sion. He has taken for his subject, ‘The 
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Minister and his Work.’’ June 14 Chil- 
dren’s Sunday was observed by the Sun- 
day-school, July 9 the ladies have their 
annual fair, and later in the month comes 
the Lend-a-Hand Fair, The society is 
advancing as fast as can be expected in a 
country hill town, and, now that the season 
of summer guests is at hand, it is hoping to 
welcome many of them to its congregation. 


A Denominational Paper. 


In a memorable trip with Dr. Stebbins we 
once dined at a pretty poor hotel in the San 
Joaquin Valley. When the meat course 
arrived, it was bordered by potatoes boiled 
in their own jackets. The fork made a dis- 
couraging entrance, and the knife revealed 
hopeless sogginess. Laying it down with a 
whimsical smile, the doctor said, ‘‘Charles, 
I never eat a potato because it is a potato.” 

The significance of this remark frequently 
recurs. There.is no use in maintaining a - 
denominational paper because it is a denomi- 
national paper. If it is raw and heavy, it 
will invite indigestion. If it is too mellow, it 
is fit only for chickens. To be palatable, it 
must be sound and ripe, and it must be sub- 
jected to an adequate amount of heat. It 
is not given to the best of cooks always to 
attain the ideal, but in this instance we have 
the advantage of a good tuber. We believe 
our Burbank is unsurpassed, and that, if it 
is well cooked, it will be wanted. If, there- 
fore, it is not largely eaten, we shall feel that 
it is not being satisfactorily prepared, and 
shall devote our energies to dishwashing 
or some less exciting occupation.—The 
Pacific Unitarian. 

Carrier-pigeons are doing the work of 
telephones in one of the towris of Maine, as 
between an enterprising physician and his 
patients. Having first trained forty birds 
so that they would always come home, the 
doctor served them out to his regular patrons; 
and now, when Willie Smith has croup or 
Grandma Jones gets a bad fall, or any 
calamity threatens, a note is tucked under 
a pigeon’s wing, and the bird makes straight 
for the little opening over the doctor’s door. 
An interesting development attending this 
experiment is the reform of all the small 
boys who had been addicted to stone- 
throwing. Older people soon realized that 
an accurate shot might kill or cripple one 
of the doctor’s messengers. 


CAMP CHESTERFIELD 
SUPER CArIP FOR BOYS 


At Lake Sporrorp, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
All the advantages of the ordinary boys’ camp and some 
ofitsown. Booklet free. 
Principal, E, B. SMITH, Brattleboro, Vt. 


between Keene, N.H., and 


HOMELIKE HOTELS 
COMFORTABLE CAMPS 
FARM AND VILLAGE HOMES 
$5 to $10 a Week 
In Vermont and on Shores of 


Lake Champlain 


Half a Day’s Journey from Boston and New York 


“Summer Homes” book of 150 pages descriptive, 
150 camera pictures, with list of resorts & excursion 
rates to 100 points on line of Central pemont Ry., 
sent for 6c. stamp or free on application. E. H. 
BOYNTON, 360 Washington St., Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


What is the oldest lunatic on record? 
Time out of mind. 


“Don’t you ever get homesick, captain?” 
asked the passenger on the ocean liner, “No, 
I’m never home long enough,” replied the 
captain. 


A recent book about the President says 
of him, ‘‘When he is at a funeral, he acts like 
the corpse, and when he is at a wedding, 
everybody takes him for the bride.” 


Guide (before statue in museum): “This 
piece of work that you are now looking at 
goes back to Praxiteles.’”’ Visitor: What’s 
the matter? Ain’t it satisfactory?” 


fz In a lawsuit a witness, who had testified 
to standing on a wharf and waving a hand- 
kerchief, was made to say, by the stenogra- 
pher’s minutes, that he stood on the wharf 
and was waving an anchor. 


“Would you send a man who uses pro- 
fanity to Congress?’’ “I dunno,” answered 
Farmer Corntossel. “Of course I don’t 
approve of profanity, but Pd want him 
to be able to hold his own in any of them 
arguments that come up.”—Washington 
Star, 


The magistrate looked severely at the 
small, red-faced man who had been sum- 
moned before him, and who returned his 
gaze without flinching. “So you kicked 
your landlord downstairs?” said the magis- 
trate. ‘Did you imagine that was within 
the rights of a tenant?” “Ill bring my 
lease in and show it to you,” said the little 
man, growing still redder, “‘and I'll wager 
yowll agree with me, that anything they’ve 
forgotten to prohibit in that lease I had a 
right to do the very first good chance I got.’ 
Youth’s Compamon. 


Pastor Rosegger of Gratz said that he 
visited a school one day where Bible instruc- 
tion was a part of the daily course, and, in 
order to test the children’s knowledge, asked 
some questions. One class of little girls 
looked particularly bright, and he asked the 
tallest one, ‘‘ What sin did Adam commit?”’ 
“He ate forbidden fruit.” ‘Right. Who 
tempted Adam?” “Eve.” “Not really 
Eve, but the serpent. And how was Adam 
punished?” ‘The girl hesitated and looked 
confused. A little eight-year-old raised 
her hand, and said, ‘‘Please, pastor, I 
know.” ‘Well, tell us. How was Adam 
punished?” ‘‘He had to marry Eve.” 


A commuter, on his lonely way home from 
the station, heard footsteps behind him, 
He increased his speed. The footsteps 
quickened. The commuter darted down 
a lane. The footsteps pursued. In des- 
peration he vaulted over a fence, and rushed 
into a churchyard. ‘If he follows me 
here,’ he thought fearfully, “there can be 
no doubt as to his intentions.” The man 
behind was scrambling over the fence. 
Quivering with fear, the nervous one faced 
his pursuer. “‘What do you want?” he 
demanded. ‘“‘Wh-why are you following 
me?” “Say,’? asked the stranger, mopping 
his brow, ‘‘do you always go home like this? 
I’m going up to Mr. Brown’s, and the man 
at the station told me to follow you, as you 
lived next door. Excuse my asking you, 
but is there much more to do before we get 
there ?””—Everybody’s Magazine. 
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WATER SUPPLY 


The Problem @ For Country Houses 
Send for illustrated 


Solved 
No elevated tank a ae 7 
, l ; 
Catalogue “‘11.”” Let our Engi- 
neers figure out your needs. 


to freeze or leak. 
LUNT MOSS COMPANY, 43 South Market St., Boston 


Tank located in 
cellar. Any pres- 
sure up to 60 lbs, 
The Ideal 
Fire Protection 


GEO. B. ELLIOT 


CARE OF REAL ESTATE INsBoston 


AND MORTGAGE BROKER 
Telephone, Main 9. 209 WASHINGTON ST. 


Educational. 
ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Very 
smallclasses. Gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for 
college, scientific school, and business. Young boys in 
separate building. Address Dr. D. E. WHITE, 
Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Worcester, Mass. 
The Highland Military Academynsiatiioned in 1860 
The Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton, D.D., LL.D., Springfield, 
Visitor. A school that appeals only to the earnest and 
a-strable boy. Careful training for collegiate, professional, 
or business life. Please address for all particulars 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. 


REV. S. R. MAXWELL, WALPOLE, N.H., 
offers to tutor and to provide home care for two boys 
during the school year 1908-9. References and terms upon 
application. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Printers 


272 Congress Street, Boston 
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JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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Daughters of the late 


Educational, 
well-known educator, 
‘NATH’L T 


The Misses Allen wal 


ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1908. Address i 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


Miss Kimball’s School for Girls 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 


22nd year. College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Scholarships. Gymnasium, field sports, etc. Permanent 
home, if needed. Illustrated booklet. 


Th 


ao e 
MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 

Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to fifty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes ‘it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs, John MacDnuffie, A.B. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
Course in FORESTRY. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


For the thorough preparation of teachers for the public 
schools. Unsurpassed facilities. for practice-teaching 
under helpful supervision, in actual on-going schools. 

Tuition and use of all books FREE. 

Examinations for admission June 25 and 26 and 
September 8 and 9. Certificates in all required sub- 
jects from high schools recognized by the New England 
College Entrance Examination Board may be accepted 
in place of examination. 


For Catalogue giving full information, address 
E. H. RUSSELL. 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


128th year opens Sept. 16th, 1908. For Catalogue and 
views, address HARLAN P. Amen, Principal, Exeter, N.H. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
4: Unhirlen, Schidal chee oenetaaele f both 
fitted for college for ‘ane vent intial inition aa 
board. T. P, FARR, Principal, 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training-school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spiritand practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
¥F. C. SOUTH WORTH. 
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